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ARCHAEOLOGICAL TRAVEL IN ANATOLIA 


By w. K. C. GUTHRIE 


HE results of epigraphy are not so immediately attractive 

to the eye as those of most other branches of archaeology. 
Certainly the fascination of extracting the tale of history from 
contemporary records on stone, and the wealth and variety of 
the material available from this source, are coming to be more 
and more generally recognized. The fact remains that a col- 
lection of inscriptions published in the modern manner, con- 
sisting of little more than a list of dimensions and a series of 
battered-looking texts, cannot invite attention in the com- 
pelling way of a bronze, a vase, or some everyday implement 
of ancient life. 

After taking a small part in work mainly though not entirely 
epigraphical, and listening to the comments and questions of 
friends on my return, I have been struck by the contrast 
between the varied experiences, not to say excitements, to be 
met with in the course of the work itself, and the impression 
of dryness and remoteness which seems so often to be given to 
a reader by the results of that work in their published form. 
It happens, too, that this particular work frequently presents 
problems of a quite special kind. All this has made me think 
it worth while to try to give to the reader of inscriptions, 
regular or occasional, a glimpse behind the scenes of our 
particular stage. 

The work I am speaking of, archaeological travel in Anatolia, 
may be described as a sort of salvage. It is not excavation. 
No one would wish to deny the need for further excavation in 
Asia Minor, but there is a sense in which excavation can wait. 
Objects underneath the ground will at least remain as they are 
until the archaeologist chooses to go and look for them. On the 
other hand, there is plenty to be done without digging, and 
moreover it has got to be done quickly. In Anatolia a well-cut 
stone is a valuable and uncommon object, and those that we 
find are usually serving some useful purpose in a Turkish 
village. They are rarely left to lie about on the plain, and the 
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place to look for them is in the walls or courtyards of houses, in 
mosques or fountains or cemeteries. A mud-built village will 
be found surprisingly to possess a fountain of marble, and a 
little mosque of mud and wood will have its porch upheld by 
one tree-trunk and one fine Corinthian column. To serve these 
purposes well the stones may have to be cut or broken. Yet 
although they may sometimes have been mutilated, and often 
rendered temporarily invisible by being put to some interior 
domestic use (to find an inscribed hearthstone is by no means 
a rarity), their usefulness to the present inhabitants of the land 
has probably been for centuries a powerful influence for 
preservation as well. Now, however, the process of destruction 
is being enormously accelerated. The Republican Government 
is setting out to improve the country in many ways, and it is a 
regrettable fact that in the advancement of civilization the 
making of roads comes before the preservation of ancient monu- 
ments. Many an inscription is ground up for road-metal, and 
more go into the walls of the Government’s schools which are 
springing up in almost every village. Excavation is officially 
prohibited, but if the people of a remote village are in need of a 
new guest-room it is difficult to prevent them from digging for 
their stone. One such village we reached last year in time to 
secure photographs of a large Roman sarcophagus and an 
inscribed octagonal column, which had recently been turned 
up. In another we were called over to where building was 
actually in progress in order to see, before it took its place in the 
wall, a little tomb-relief, a quaint representative of a native art 
which must have been almost entirely untouched by Greek or 
Roman influences. Again we were able to get an excellent 
photograph. 

This brief description should have given some idea of the 
object of our travel. It is to obtain an adequate record of 
those monuments of ancient life in Anatolia which are to be 
seen without excavation, and which are therefore existing 
under conditions which make it certain that a large proportion 
of them will in the near future have disappeared completely. 
An adequate record includes a photograph wherever that is 
possible, and, for inscriptions, an impression, so that not only 
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the content of the inscription, but also (what may be even more 
important than the content) the style of the lettering may be 
preserved. The impression may also be useful in serving as a 
guide to scholars who, with an extensive knowledge of what 
an inscription of a certain type may be expected to say, have 
yet not had the fortune to see the stone and thus learn the exact 
limits of the restorations which are epigraphically possible. 
To make impressions a specially manufactured paper is used. 
This looks something like thick drawing-paper, but is more 
absorbent, though it is very much stronger than blotting-paper. 
When the stone has been cleaned, it and the paper are wetted, 
and the paper is laid on the stone and beaten with a strong 
brush. (The clothes-brush pattern is best.) It is peeled off, and 
retains an accurate impression of the lettering and the whole 
surface of the stone. Once dry, these impressions are by no 
means easily damaged, and a large number can be safely 
carried in a roll. They are read from the wrong side, which has 
the lettering in relief, and this means that, with a suitable side- 
lighting and reasonable care, they are usually easier to read 
correctly than the actual stone. They are not always easy to 
make. I am not thinking of adverse weather conditions, al- 
though the exasperation caused by trying to manipulate a large 
sheet of wet paper in a high wind can easily be imagined. Apart 
from that, it is not always easy to be sure that every particle of 
water and of air has been expelled from between the two 
surfaces of the paper and the stone. This is the most common 
cause of faults. It is annoying to examine the squeeze at the 
next camp to find that several letters are missing which were 
certainly on the stone. The remedy, of course, lies chiefly in 
thoroughness at the beating stage, but even this may fail, and 
the failure pass unnoticed, unless care has been exercised 
beforehand in the laying of the paper on the stone. How 
difficult this is depends on the position in which the stone is 
lying. A stone that is flat on its back is the hardest to deal with. 
It must be wet, and yet if water has collected in the letters and 
any other irregularities of surface, it is sure to spoil the squeeze. 
The best thing to do is to have such a stone raised, but this 
is not easy if it happens to be, for instance, supporting the 
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roof-pillar of ahouse. Many people have a surprising prejudice 
against having even their hearthstones or doorsteps dug up in 
the interests of science. Yet a portion of the Res Gestae of 
Augustus was serving as a doorstep when we saw it in a 
Galatian town two years ago. 

The technical side—the copying, description, photography, 
and squeezing of stones—forms quite a small part of our occupa- 
tion. There is another side to the work which is at least 
equally important, the human element. I have tried to make it 
clear that our business lies almost entirely within the villages. 
This means that our relations with the people of the land are 
going to play a large part in determining our success or failure. 
One can, of course, make a display of authority. Weare equipped 
- with a Big Letter, as our men call the letter from Angora which 
states that we are to have free access to anything we wish to see. 
We may even have a servant of the Government attached to our 
party. But the occasions which call for that sort of treatment 
are not common. The establishment of friendly terms is 
usually a much greater asset. It is right that our debt to the 
villagers should be put on record. We are sometimes entirely 
dependent on their co-operation for our success, and to do 
them justice there should be a corpus of inscriptions dedicated 
to the Unknown Turkish Peasant. We are dependent on them 
for two things. First, for their goodwill in showing us stones. 
No compulsion can make a man declare a stone which is in his 
own walled courtyard, his living-room, or his stable. (Stables 
are usually built with one or more wooden columns in the 
middle to support the roof, and there is nothing like a nice 
little altar, or perhaps a tombstone in the form of a round 
cippus, for providing a good firm base.) Secondly, travellers as 
we are, we are frequently in need of a band of voluntary work- 
men, to be collected on the spot. One stone is half buried in 
the ground and must be cleared to the foot. Another will 
never have the sun falling on it at the right angle for a photo- 
graph unless it is shifted from its position. This may be quite 
a skilled job if, as often, the stone is at the corner of a wall or 
supporting a column, and the building of which it now forms a 
part is not to be destroyed in the process. 
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In this side of the work we have an invaluable assistant. 
Mustafa is a Turk of the old school, with a hearty contempt for 
education and an almost complete inability to do anything 
practical himself. Yet archaeology owes him a debt which 
should not be forgotten. 

The Turkish verb is equipped with a simple inflexion 
which changes its meaning so as to express the idea, not of 
actually performing the action, but of having it done, of 
causing some one to do it. It is rare to hear from Mustafa’s 
lips any other form but a causal. ‘Did you do what we told 
you, Mustafa?’ ‘I caused it to be done’, is the dignified reply. 
It is his place in life to cause things to be done. Once, in a 
particularly deserted village, some one asked the foolish 
question: ‘Can you find us men here, Mustafa?’ The answer 
was characteristic: ‘If you took me to the top of a mountain, I 
should find men.’ He is the diplomat of the party. The most 
unresponsive village is soon gathered in an attentive circle 
around him, the most sullen headman finds himself grinning at 
a casual remark. Few can resist his opening words, which 
seldom vary. ‘What is your name?’, he asks, and, whatever the 
answer, follows it up at once with ‘Come, then; we are name- 
fellows.’ As we ride into a strange village, he spies the figures 
who are coming out on to the plain to meet us, and says with 
satisfaction, ‘Here come my boys’. 

Occasionally the stones themselves help us to acquire a 
- little innocent prestige which can be useful. In one village we 
were shown a small basis with a simple dedication to the 
Nymphs, and were taken to the spot from which it had 
recently been dug out. ‘If this was the spot’, we told them, 
‘then in ancient times water was found here, for the stone tells 
us that.’ ‘It still is’, they replied with surprise, and showed 
us a shallow well near by, which we had not yet seen. Until 
recently, they said, the water had been actually flowing, and 
they had had a fountain at the spot. Not long ago that had 
failed, but the water was still available a short distance below 
the surface. After that episode our fame as water-finders 
travelled for quite a distance. It is the sort of story of which 
Mustafa knows how to make good use. 
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Travel is accomplished in the springed and covered type of 
country cart. With our mattresses and the brightly coloured 
Anatolian rugs which we usually buy, it is a method not unlike 
that of the Athenian envoys to the Great King in Aristophanes: 


Kavotpicv 
TleAicov Eoxnvnpévor, 
"Eq’ 


A riding horse or two are sometimes added according to the 
size of the party. It is useful to have one more mobile member 
who may leave the road to search a possibly unproductive 
cemetery and be back again without holding up the general 
advance. The horses are mostly small but sturdy, and the 
_ plains often provide good ground for a canter if most of the 
baggage has stayed in the wagon. Or one of us may make a 
longer detour, exchanging for a night the comforts of camp for 
the hospitality of a village headman, in order to visit two or 
three villages which are not quite on the general line of our 
route. As a general rule we sleep in tents, resisting the in- 
vitations of hospitable villagers to spend the night in their 
guest-room. Intimacy with the villagers may lead to the dis- 
covery of a larger number of stones, but we usually make up 
for this aloofness by entertaining to tea a deputation which 
calls on us at the tents, and thus not uncommonly find that our 
own tents are invaded by the inconveniences which we aimed 
at avoiding when we declined the invitation in the first place; 
and, of course, any spell of work in a village is preceded by a 
gathering for coffee in the village room or the headman’s house. 
This preliminary conference, with the assistance of Mustafa, 
may make all the difference to our subsequent search. 

Some account seems due here of the actual nature of the 
finds which work of this sort will yield, but I embark on it with 
diffidence owing to the difficulty of making a brief enough 
selection. Our task gua field-workers is simply to record, to 
collect material, and we perform it in a strictly catholic spirit. 
Thus in one season’s work we have photographed two Hittite 
monuments and a dated Byzantine inscription of the eleventh 
century. Another year we recorded (in the same town as it 
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happened, and only a few hundred yards apart) two new frag- 
ments of the Apollonian copy of the Res Gestae of Augustus, 
and an inscription recording the repair of the fortress of 
Sozopolis (as Apollonia became in Byzantine days) by Romanus 
Diogenes in 1069, two years before his defeat by the Turks at 
Manzikert. One may say, however, that the bulk of the 
material falls within the first four centuries A.D., though that 
is not to say that it will not yield information about earlier 
ages as well. 

The subjects about which the stones have information to 
give are also varied. We learn (I write at random) of Roman 
Imperial administration, of Anatolian religion and the queer 
ways in which it mingled with Hellenic and Hellenistic cults, 
of the spread of Christianity and of the ancient topography of 
the land. In a reasonably lucky season one may hope to put 
one or two new towns or villages on the map, when either their 
name or their position was unknown before. 

A large proportion of the finds (a depressingly large pro- 
portion, the searcher is sometimes tempted to say) is sure to 
consist of tombstones of Roman Imperial date. About these, 
two things may be said. The first is the rather obvious one 
that there are tombstones and tombstones. It is not the same 
thing to find one with an ordinary Greek name and the usual 
formula of remembrance as it is to find one which tells, say, 
the name of the dead man’s city or village, or the office he held, 
or that he was a slave of the Sebasti, or one in which the 
epitaph is followed by a curse on tomb-breakers expressed in 
the Phrygian tongue, or which by its language raises the 
interesting doubt whether it was pagan or Christian. All these 
are fairly common occurrences, and are only a few out of the 
many ways in which a tombstone may become an interesting 
document. 

The second point is the so-called cumulative value of such 
stones. This means that whereas fifty tombstones from a 
particular district may have nothing to say, five hundred or 
more may contribute an important historical fact. Obviously 
much is to be learned from the names themselves ; for instance, 
about racial distribution. Incidentally these names are not 
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without charm even when considered singly and on the spot. 
The thought of the cumulative value of epitaphs is, it must 
be confessed, not always strong enough to make them seem 
exciting to the man who meets them singly and face to face, 
and has to record each one laboriously, and frequently in the 
most uncomfortable positions ; but there is something romantic 
in encountering such Anatolian stalwarts as Dorzinthes, son of 
Skaris, or Thiouthious, or the ladies Kominka and Pousouka. 
One feels that Mrs. Naomi Mitchison would know what to do 
with them. 

It would be well to close this article with one particular 
example amid all these generalities, but its selection must be 
purely arbitrary. 

Any one who has read the series of inscriptions copied by 
Hogarth and Sir William Ramsay around Dionysopolis in 
Phrygia in 1887-8 (and published by them in 7.H.S., vols. viii 
and x) must have been impressed by this evidence for a 
purely native cult surviving in a secluded corner until at 
least the second century A.D. In 1930 we were able to revisit 
this site, with the object of securing facsimiles of texts hand- 
copied before, and recording any new stones which might have 
come to light. In both respects we were fortunate. 

The river Maeander, during the upper half of its course, has 
cut through the Phrygian plateau a deep, broad gorge. One 
of the plains through which this winds, the Tchal Ova, is to 
this day remote enough from civilization to be a stranger to 
wheeled traffic. Even the primitive solid-wheeled carts are 
lacking. All transport is by donkey, so that there are no roads, 
and we should have done as well to leave the wagons and come 
with horses only. In this unfrequented part a promontory 
juts out into the ravine like the prow of a ship, joined to the 
plateau by a lower neck of land, and on this prow, looking out 
to the river, which runs perhaps a thousand feet below, are the 
ruins of a temple. One vault still stands, and about it blocks of 
stone and pieces of carved entablature lie scattered on the grass. 
The temple is of Roman date, but there is little doubt that ex- 
cavation would reveal earlier shrines, and indeed that the cult that 
was observed there knew very little of Roman civilization at all. 
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This site is remarkable for a unique series of inscriptions. 
The god, Apollo Lairmenos (the Greek title sits uncomfortably 
on top of the native surname), was accustomed, it would seem, 
to visit any offence on the part of his worshippers with a retribu- 
tion that was swift and direct. Consequently when a man 
was afflicted in his own person or any of his possessions, he 
was bidden search his heart to see what the sin had been that 
had called forth this divine visitation. If he recovered, he was 
taught that it was his duty to make amends by setting up in the 
precinct a tablet which should contain a full account of the 
offence, as an acknowledgement of the god’s authority and also 
a warning to others against transgression. The inscriptions are 
the work of unlettered people, whose native language was 
certainly not Greek, and so are not always easy to decipher. 
Spelling and grammar are both apt to be startling. 

The general formula is: ‘I so-and-so was punished by 
Apollo because . . . (then comes a statement of the sin)... I 
was saved, and put up this tablet in gratitude and as a warning 
to others not to slight the god.’ Sometimes the statement of the 
offence is disappointingly vague. The sentence ‘I went up 
impure into the holy place’ occurs several times without any 
explanation of what this ritual impurity was. On the other 
hand, some stones tell us much more. One unfortunate was 
punished many a time and oft (TmoAAdxis Kai xpdvois) 
because he was not present at the mystery when summoned— 
for not attending divine service, in fact. Another, one of whose 
offences was perjury, was both punished and visited many times 
by the god in dreams. A woman’s confession runs: ‘I brought 
soldiers into the sanctuary in my desire to pursue a private 
enemy. For this I was punished and then saved by the god 
and set up my tablet in thanksgiving.’ 

Much might be written on the question how far, in a society 
like this, religious shortcomings stood for offences that were 
purely ritual and how near they approached to the Christian 
idea of sin as something essentially moral. We are left with no 
doubt that ritual purity was of the highest importance. Any 
defilement of the temple and its precincts was especially to be 
avoided. One or two of the inscriptions give the impression 
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that Lairmenos may have cared for other things as well. One 
says: ‘Kleonymos punished by the god set up this tablet even 
as he punished me, for my oath, for consciousness of guilt 
(cuveianow), and for pollution. I warn all that none should 
slight the god.’ These are problems for another occasion, but 
the mention of them may serve as one illustration of the 
material which is being collected on these journeys. 


Note. The results of the 1930 and 1932 expeditions sent out by the 
American Society of Archaeological Research in Asia Minor, with which 
this article deals, will be published in forthcoming volumes of Monu- 
menta Asiae Minoris Antiqua (Manchester University Press). The in- 
scriptions from Apollonia-Sozopolis and the confession-inscriptions will 
appear in volume iv, which is now in the press and due to appear in 
May 1933. 

Note on the Photographs 

1. A handsome side-piece for a Turkish fountain. 

2. Camp on the Axylon. 

3. The daily round. Waiting for the correct light to fall on the 
inscription in the panel. Mustafa has an eye for the most comfortable 
seat, even if it happens to be inside a sarcophagus. 

4. Mustafa has to work for once. The stone, found lying im situ on 
the open plain, marks the boundary between the lands of two cities 
otherwise unknown to history. 

5. The stone being raised was part of a monument which was found 
in three pieces, one elsewhere in the same village, and the third still on 
the ancient site at the foot of the mountains some miles away. 
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THE PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN 
By F. W. WESTAWAY 


R. ALINGTON’S golden darts are, as usual, exquisitely 
fashioned, but they are poor things in a desperate defence 
and ensure victory to the enemy all along the line. 

I will take Dr. Alington’s objections seriatim: 

1. An additional stumbling-block. On the contrary, the 
restored pronunciation makes for simplicity. Of the multitude 
of English vowel-sounds (only the trained phonetician can dis- 
tinguish them all) the reformers select ten, and these very 
approximately represent the ten Latin vowel-sounds. The 
teaching of these ten sounds—all old friends be it noted— 
covers almost everything to be done. Time after time I have 
heard the necessary lesson given to beginners, and it has 
generally worked out something like this: 

(i) Ten minutes for the ten vowel-sounds. 

(ii) Ten minutes for the diphthongs—very easily taught by 

running together the separate single sounds. 

(iii) Ten minutes for the main rule of syllabic division. 

(iv) Ten minutes for the two main rules of stress-accent. 

(v) Five minutes for summing up. 

There is really very little else to teach, formally. Such points 
as doubled consonants can be taught incidentally. If the 
teacher is a trained phonetician, he will introduce many re- 
finements into his own Latin speech; he will not, however, 
worry his pupils with them; rather he will trust to their ears 
becoming properly attuned in time. 

The old school in its perversity sometimes tries to fasten 
on the shoulders of the reformers responsibility for such matters 
as the following: 

(i) The letters v and j. These letters have no existence in 
Latin. They are merely printers’ errors. Teachers who use 
Latin texts containing them have themselves to blame. If zacio 
is improperly printed jacio, it is convenient to tell learners that 
the 7 should be sounded like y because this is the sound we 
naturally utter when we pronounce the correct form iacio; if 
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ueni is improperly printed vent, it is convenient to tell the learner 
that the v should be sounded like w because this is the sound 
we naturally utter when we pronounce the correct form ueni. 
But this does not apply specially to the restored pronunciation. It 
applies to any pronunciation. 

(ii) The ch sound. Even such a scholar as the late Dean 
Hutton wrote to The Times (Dec. 28, 1926) and said that the 
reformers were trying to introduce the Italian ch sound into 
Latin. The statement is sometimes made even now. Such 
perversity is wilful. The sound is entirely alien to the restored 
pronunciation. That choir-masters occasionally use it is 
another matter altogether. 

(iii) Hidden quantities (so called). This is another point 
which applies alike to both the old and the restored pronuncia- 
tion of Latin. Hidden quantities, as such, cannot be appro- 
priately discussed with learners, whose business is, however, 
systematically to use their dictionaries and to mark down all 
long vowels, no matter where they occur. The length of the 
vowels in such words as infra, consul, poténs, plébs, distinctum, 
récté are now as authoritatively certain as the length of those in 
mater, amicus, mobilis. Lewis’s Latin Dictionary for Schools is 
well known for the accuracy of its quantity marking; so is 
Stowasser’s Lateinisch-Deutscher Schul- und Handwérterbuch. 

2. Dr. Alington refers to the ‘four arguments’ which were 
used when the change was made. 

(i) Desirability of uniformity of practice. “Some ten or 
fifteen years have demonstrably failed to produce this uni- 
formity.” I demur. It is rare to go into a school where the 
older pronunciation survives. That there are such schools I 
am well aware, but they are now a very small handful. 

(ii) A truer appreciation of what the Romans wrote. “1 have 
never myself felt that the change of pronunciation in any way 
affected my appreciation of a Latin poet.” I venture to 
deny that a reader who uses the English pronunciation of Latin 
is able to appreciate a Roman poet at all. Assuredly poetry is 
written to be read not silently but aloud, written to suit the 
genius of the sounds of a language. To read Latin with alien 
sounds is as indefensible as to read English or French with 
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alien sounds, for the music necessarily disappears altogether. 
It is very easy to imagine what Tennyson would have said (I make 
use of Dr. Alington’s own analogy) if he had heard one of his 
own poems recited aloud by some intelligent foreigner knowing 
nothing of spoken English or of English sounds. Let it be 
granted that, despite such a ‘concatenation of ululations’, the 
reader might accurately catch the drift of the poet’s thought, 
phantasy, sentiment (call it what you will), but of the poet’s 
music, never. The reader may impose on the alien sounds of the 
poem a ‘lilt’ of his own, but the music which the poet created is 
not and simply cannot be there. Milton himself sternly 
rebuked those who “mouthed” their Latin in the English tongue. 

(iii) Converse with foreigners. I have never before heard this 
claim put forward, though it is a well-known fact that Catholic 
priests of different nationalities converse in Latin. Most of the 
priests receive an early training in Rome itself, and this explains 
why their pronunciation of Latin savours a little of Italian ; they 
use the soft ch sound, for instance. Catholic priests are usually 
sound Latin scholars. 

(iv) Our insular pronunciation. My information is opposed 
to that of Dr. Alington. Twenty years ago I had a good deal 
of correspondence on the whole question with French and 
German classical scholars, and it is quite certain that they have 
done much to restore the Roman pronunciation of Latin. They 
have a voluminous literature on the subject. 

3. ‘There is no conceivable connexion between the old English 
pronunciation and mistakes in quantity.’ On this point I disagree 
absolutely. I have been a collector of false quantities for some 
thirty years. Since the restored pronunciation was officially 
recommended, I have heard twenty-three teachers of Latin 
using the old pronunciation and about 220 the restored. The 
average number of false quantities noted in the case of each of 
the twenty-three was nine, in the case of the 220, two. Quantity 
accuracy has been incomparably better since the restored pro- 
nunciation has been in use. I have hardly ever heard nén, notd, 
or résd accurately pronounced by teachers who use the old pro- 
nunciation, hardly ever inaccurately pronounced by teachers 
who use the new. 3 
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Dr. Alington’s illustration (0) is a little unfortunate, for he 
adopts the reformer’s short o sound for mdvet. Now it is the 
custom of those who use the old (English) pronunciation to 
adopt that vowel-sound with which they are most familiar in 
English words analogous in some obvious way to the Latin 
word under consideration. We may write down a few common 
English -ov- words and group them according to sound: 

(a) Long o: clove, cove, drove, grove, stove, trove, wove. 

(6) Short o: novel (Dr. Alington’s wee lamb), hovel. 

(y) Long u: move, prove. 

(a) Short u: above, dove, glove, love, plover. 

For the short sound, it is evidently a question of choice between 
B and a. Dr. Alington correctly suggests the restored short 0 
as in B, but the great majority for whom he pleads would be 
led away by the more familiar English sound in 4. They 
have no settled scheme of sounds. Every one does as he 
likes. In point of fact, the multiplicity of our English sounds 
and our various ways of writing them make a consistent scheme 
of ‘English’ pronunciation virtually impossible. 

As for nisi, I can assure Dr. Alington that nice-eye is still the 
favoured pronunciation of some of his friends outside as well as 
inside the law-courts. I hope heis not supporting the alternative 
‘nissy’ as a pattern, for the second vowel-sound of that artificial 
English word has a different value from the first. 

Will Dr. Alington please test his friends with these words: 
amabdamus, (de) amicitid, 6radtorés, Dolabella. The chances are at 
least even that, whatever sounds are given to the long vowels, the 
long vowels which are not stressed will be shortened ; in other 
words, the stressed long vowels will be given a longer time-value 
than the unstressed long vowels. What about verse values then ? 

I share Dr. Alington’s views to the full that the whole 
question of pronunciation is a relatively minor one. On the 
other hand, I disagree with him entirely that it is a difficult one. 
I would willingly abstain from criticizing the old pronunciation 
if (1) its advocates were consistent (I have never known two 
whose pronunciations were exactly alike), and (2) if they would 
abstain from reading Latin verse aloud. On the former point 
their inconsistency is often a little puzzling. For instance, if 
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we follow out their logic and anglicize the pronunciation of 
amicus and antiquus, saying dmicus and dntiquus in imitation of 
amicable and dntiquated, we are rebuked for blundering. But 
if we anglicize the words magister, minister, honestas, libertas, 
facultas,novem, machina, calling them mdgister, minister ,hdnestas, 

libertas, fdcultas, névem, and machina, as suggested by the 
English analogues magistrate, minister, honesty, liberty, faculty, 
november, and machine (instead of, correctly, magister, minister, 

honéstas, libértas, factiltas, novém, machind), we receive a friendly 
pat on the back. As for words like héréditds, sécéssio, matérid, 

corénaré, nolitété, dmavistis, we are graciously permitted to 
shorten all the vowels as much as we please, provided we attend 
to the stressed syllable. Really, the reformers are a little churlish 
not to recognize such liberal-mindedness. 

Some people are admittedly colour-blind to Rubens and 
Raphael; others are tone-deaf to Bach and Beethoven. Ap- 
parently there are still a few classical scholars who are deaf to 
the music of Virgil and Horace. Such minorities are ever a 
source of interest. 

English teachers of classics are undoubtedly right in stressing 
Latin literature rather than the Latin language. Indeed, the 
majority of English classical scholars are much greater authorities 
on the former than on the latter. But there are a few whose 
knowledge of Latin philology and phonology is second to none. 
Such a book as W. M. Lindsay’s The Latin Language holds a 
great place in the esteem of classical scholars both English and 
foreign. After a careful reading of this volume, the few re- 
maining opponents of the restored pronunciation will assuredly 
give up the fight and silently steal away. 

May I express the hope that when Dr. Alington takes his 
early morning walks in the beautiful glades below the famous 
cathedral which has now been given into his care, he will 
abstain from reciting his Virgil aloud, lest the strange sounds 
should trouble the sleep of the many old-time scholars (legend 
says Roman soldiers as well) who century after century have 


lain in those sacred precincts, hitherto tranquil and un- 
disturbed. 


PHILODEMUS AND POETRY 


By L. P. WILKINSON 


HE town of Gadara, on the eastern shores of Galilee, was 

as famous in the Hellenistic Age for its culture as it after- 
wards became for its swine. Among its sons were Menippus 
the Cynic, hero of Lucian and model of Petronius, Meleager, 
also a satirist but better known as the charming weaver of the 
Garland, Theodorus, the candid tutor of Tiberius, and lastly, 
Philodemus. If these four have any quality in common, it is 
nothing oriental, but rather a certain realism and common 
sense—Cynicism purged of Cynic squalor by contact with the 
Seleucid courts. 

Philodemus, though an ardent Epicurean, was not insensible 
to the charm of the Muses. Inheriting the mantle of Meleager, 
he composed witty, neat, and graceful epigrams of an amatory 
nature. He is the poet of successful and promiscuous amours, 
a Don Juan who flits serenely through the fifth book of the 
Palatine Anthology. Even his one extant sepulchral epigram is 
but a detailed appreciation of the complacent wantonness of 
the deceased. 

Like many another Greek philosopher, Philodemus drifted on 
the current towards Italy, and one of the epigrams is addressed 
to Lucius Piso Caesoninus, father of Caesar’s Calpurnia, invit- 
ing him to a modest celebration of Epicurus’ birthday, but 
suggesting that it might be more worthily kept if Piso were to do 
the honours himself. And it is in Cicero’s onslaught on this 
same Piso that we catch the first glimpse of an interesting band 
of friends. With a lawyer’s opportunism Cicero reinforces his 
charges of immorality by pointing to the licentious poetry of 
his victim’s protégé. But he does not do so without paying 
a tribute to Philodemus’ culture, which he repeats more warmly 
in the freer atmosphere of the De Finibus. 'The epigrams, of 
course, prove nothing: 

Nam castum esse decet pium poetam 
Ipsum ; versiculos nihil necesse est. 


It was recognized in antiquity that subject-matter might belong 
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as often to the literary genus as to the poet—even if we boggle 
at the report that Anacreon was a teetotaler. 

As early as the year 55 B.c., then, Philodemus was the constant 
companion of Piso, and no doubt established in his villa at 
Herculaneum, presumed to be a certain one which has long 
been under the spades of the excavators. Every now and then 
this villa yields up blackened papyri which turn out to be the 
remains of a great library of Epicurean works. Here, in all 
probability, he joined Virgil’s master, Siro, in setting up an 
Epicurean garden which must soon have rivalled the original 
at Athens. Their philosophy was becoming fashionable with 
the wealthy Romans of the late Republic, and where could they 
instil it more persuasively than on the Bay of Naples? Perhaps 
they knew Lucretius, though he died in 55 B.c. We know from 
references in a papyrus that their circle included Virgil, Varius, 
Quintilius Varus, and Plotius Tucca; and surely Horace, too; 
for these last are the ‘white souls’ who joined him at Sinuessa 
in Campania, when he journeyed to Brundisium in 37B.c. Gradu- 
ally what had begun as a band of philosophic idlers on a riviera 
became a band of poets laureate in the Capital. We hear no 
more of Philodemus, who apparently died about 30 B.c. Every- 
thing now revolves round the competent, good-natured, un- 
conventional governor of Rome, Gaius Cilnius Maecenas. 

Philodemus was a typical polymath of the Varronian age. As 
the leading defender of the Epicurean faith he thought it his 
duty to read and refute every conceivable opponent, and that 
with a scorn unsurpassed until our own day. He was what the 
Americans call a ‘debunker’. Fortune has punished his pug- 
nacity: he is so fond of quoting at length from his victims that 
sometimes whole fragments are like the son of 'Tydeus in the 
battle—you cannot tell to which side they belong. 

Let us briefly review these mutilated books before passing to 
our main subject. The work on Rhetoric is at least as boring 
as most works on the subject, despite a Lucretian zeal which 
brands certain Epicureans who disagree with their Founder as 
‘parricides’. On Domestic Economy Philodemus refutes ‘the 
more satrapicof the philosophers’, Xenophon and Theophrastus, 
and on Anger he develops Chrysippus, as all true writers on 
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Anger did. He also wrote a treatise on the Gods, in whom he 
was more interested than Lucretius. More amusing is the work 
On the Vices, of which only fragments of Book X, on Disdain, 
are extant. Here we meet with the av@oArs man, the sort of 
person who says ‘More hot!’ or ‘More cold!’ to the attendant 
without consulting the other man in the bath; who in buying 
a slave neither asks his name nor gives him a new one; who lets 
a man rub him with oil without rubbing him back, and does not 
return meals, and would not mind even living in solitude. Still 
more objectionable is the tavteiAtjwov man, who designs his 
own house and boats, draws up his own will, and attends him- 
self, and even his slaves, in a medical capacity. Philodemus 
inveighs against him with all the indignation of a Trades Union 
official. After this it is disappointing to discover that it is not 
he who has observed these traits. He is only borrowing his 
observations from an imitator of Theophrastus’ ‘Characters’, 

The treatise tepi Savérou is interesting as a contribution to 
the wave of literature claiming to take the sting out of Death 
which appeared at Rome in those troubled times, when no man 
rising in the morning was sure of going to bed that night. The 
Epicureans contributed also the De Rerum Natura of Lucretius, 
and (according to some) the De Morte of Varius. But the work 
which probably did most to steel the nerves of all those manly 
suicides who became idealized in the name of Cato, was the 
Tusculan Disputations. 

We now come to the works on Music and Poetry, which I 
wish to discuss more fully without attempting the impossible 
task of estimating how much is due to their author, and how 
much to tradition in the school. Let us deal first with the 
former. Plato (e.g. Laws 669 B; Rep. 398-400) spoke as though 
all Greek Music were either song or a kind of programme- 
music, and complained of the difficulty, where there were no 
words, of recognizing what was being represented. Philodemus 
would free music from cognitive import. He denies that in 
itself it is a mimetic art, and adds the corollary that gua music 
it has no moral effect on its hearers.' It was by their words that 


* (?) Hippias of Elis had argued on the same lines against (?) Damon, the 
source of the Platonic view. Hibeh Papyri (1906), p. 45, fr. 13. 
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Orpheus and Amphion civilized primitive man, by their words 
that Ibycus and Anacreon corrupted the young. Here, of 
course, he reacts too far; but he was led to do so by the absurd 
variety of virtues which some philosophers had claimed to 
instil by music. An adversary after his own heart had fancifully 
suggested that the Muses, being virgins, were conducive to 
chastity. ‘Then, says Philodemus, so are hunting and weaving, 
the provinces of the maidens Artemis and Athena. Besides, 
the Muses had had too many children—Orpheus, Rhesus, the 
Sirens, and the rest—for them all to be virgins. Likewise, if 
music promotes piety because it is customary to honour the 
gods by it, then so do cookery and wreath-making. Moreover, 
it is absurd to suppose that the gods want this or any other sort 
of honour. But when he says that music has no power what- 
soever of stimulating action of any particular kind (ovaAév ga 
ampactarixov trpds Tas he oversteps the mark. We read 
that when Boswell listened to it, at times he wept, at times 
he felt as though he wanted to rush into the thick of a battle. 
(‘Sir,’ replied Johnson, ‘I should not listen to it, if it made me 
feel such a fool.) 

The more sensitive Greeks always recognized the power of 
music to stimulate and to soothe. The Pythagorean took his 
lyre when he awoke and played himself into life; and again in 
the evening he played himself back into sleep. But Philodemus 
here speaks more like a Roman. And it is noteworthy that 
Horace, casting about for justifications of poetry, does not 
mention the refining effect of all good art. His Orpheus and 
Amphion civilize by their precepts; they are the prototypes of 
Solon rather than of the Pied Piper. 

However, Philodemus has our sympathy in his thesis that 
the primary function of music is not moral. He also objects to 
certain musical critics, who rigidly divided perception into two 
parts—avroguiis aic®nois, which judges of the inspiration of 
the piece, and émotnyuovixt, which criticizes technical details. 
These are convenient divisions, indeed, but they tend to en- 
courage belief in an unsound aesthetic theory ; they correspond 
to the rigid classical separation of ingenium and ars, upon which, 
as we shall see, Philodemus was making a comprehensive 
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onslaught. Let us keep in mind his two main points; firstly, 
that music qua music has no cognitive, and consequently no 
moral, effect. Secondly, that a rigid separation of inspiration 
and technique may lead to irrelevant criticism, and is based on 
a false aesthetic. For these are the cardinal points of his literary 
theory. 

ete the late War Herculaneum added to the extant frag- 
ments of Philodemus’ ‘tpi tromuctoov’ a large portion of the 
fifth book. The significance of this work is great, and as it seems 
to be little known in England,' I am venturing here to say a 
little about it, although it has been more fully treated by one or 
two foreign scholars. In order to appreciate it we must go back 
to Plato and the beginnings of literary criticism. Plato banished 
the poets partly because they stimulated the emotions, which he 
deemed undesirable, partly because their work was two stages 
removed from the ultimate reality. To the former objection 
Aristotle replied with his theory of catharsis. To the latter his 
reply was less open. He said that poetry (by which he meant 
drama and its ancestor, epic) was a representation of life; yet 
no mere photograph, like history ; its function was to isolate the 
generalities of life from the maze of particular accidents; to be 
typical, like the contemporary New Comedy. History tells 
what happened to Alcibiades, drama what would be likely to 
happen to any one in given circumstances. And thus, he says, 
drama is more philosophic than history. This is his answer to 
Plato. Poetry is not the enemy, but the ally of the philosopher. 

Upon this point the moralists of the Hellenistic Age seized 
with avidity, both Peripatetics and Stoics. Poetry was philo- 
sophy shown to the children; so they set to work allegorizing 
the old mythology. Any true representation of life counted as 
instructive ; for sin, as Socrates had shown, was merely blind- 
ness to cause and effect. 

Such was the position in Greece proper. But Alexandria 
took a different view. Aristotle, being (practically) an Athenian, 


* The old fragments of the trepi troinuctoov were edited by Hausrath; the new 
have been edited by C. Jensen with German translation and pertinent com- 
mentaries ; Philodemus iiber die Gedichte, Fiinftes Buch, Weidmann, Berlin, 1923. 
See further A. Rostagni, L’ Arte Poetica di Orazio (Torino, 1930), Introduction, 
to which I am much indebted. 
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was preoccupied with poetry of the dramatic variety. He ignored 
the poetry of self-expression, whose kinship is with lyric and 
elegy. But it was in this type that Alexandria excelled. One has 
only to think of Theocritus and Callimachus. Much of Alex- 
andrine poetry could scarcely be called improving; and we are 
not surprised to find its spokesman, Eratosthenes, saying, 
poet aims at charming, not instructing. 

But meanwhile a complication arose. The Peripatetics had 
introduced into criticism the convenient divisions of teéypata 
and Aééis, matter and style. Unfortunately these became em- 
broiled in the quarrel over instruction and charm. Some, led 
by one Heracleodorus, maintained that poetry was all a matter 
of pleasure, and that the pleasure consisted solely in sounds 
and rhythms; otherwise, they said, how could some poets talk 
such rubbish and ‘get away with it’? Others, including the 
Stoics, held that the essence of good poetry lay in the matter, 
for therein lay the instruction; and, of course, the function of 
poetry was to instruct; had it not for centuries been the chief 
item in the school curriculum? In the middle, holding the 
balance with plausible common sense and requiring 50 per cent. 
of charm and Aé€is, 50 per cent. of instruction and tpdyyara, 
was one Neoptolemus of Parium, who wrote at the beginning 
of the third century B.c. And it is from Philodemus’ strictures 
upon him that we can gather how the headings of tedypuota and 
instruction became confused.! 

Against all of these writers, indeed, Philodemus turns his 
batteries. He rightly condemns the whole classical treatment 
of poetry as content plus form, pill plus sugar. These are only 
convenient headings to enable critics to discuss two sides of 
literature. Poetic merit, 1d trointixdv &yaddv, is not to be found 
exclusively in one or the other, nor even, as Neoptolemus 
thought, in a simple addition of the two. It is only where form 
and content happen, as it were, to marry, that good poetry is 
born; only, in conventional language, when the poet is inspired. 

Philodemus is concerned to demolish the theory that poetry, 


1 Inference may be made from (e.g.) Philodemus trepi troiquétov, V, column 
viii, 1. 33 ff. (Jensen). 
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qua poetry, is improving. Homer might represent life truly, but 
surely he did not do so with a view to education (el 2” as émi 
traiaeiav, nT). Poems might be improving, but they were 
not so qua poetry (K&v Kad otk adoeAct). In 
one place he not only rejects the idea that they must be ‘true to 
life’, but almost forestalls Philostratus in naming Imagination. 
‘Why’, he asks, ‘must true things only be represented, seeing 
that many things that are false and even fabulous are depicted 
by the poets most vividly (évapyéotata)?? Elsewhere in the 
fragments we find similar dicta: ‘there is no good thought 
which, if the diction be poor, can make a piece of literature, as 
such, meritorious; nor any content essentially so trivial, that, 
if the form be good, the contrary effect is not produced’. 

He is now in a position to put forward a sound defence of 
classical poetry like that of Virgiland Horace. For what matters, 
he says, is not that the poet should invent new material, but 
that he should apply to material, new or old, his own individual 
treatment (7 Had this fact been always recog- 
nized by critics, we should have been spared chapters like 
Professor Tyrrell’s on Horace. Poetry does not consist of fine 
ideas, or as a Greek would say, Atavoruata, They are only its 
father, and often it takes more after its mother, words. It is 
generated, in fact, out of any material that happens to inspire 
a poet and set his mind working in a creative manner. And, 
indeed, the ostensible subject need have little connexion with 
the state of mind that enables the sacer vates to turn all he 
touches to gold. 

In using the words and émi Philo- 
demus raises an age-long controversy, which we first find sug- 
gested in Aristotle’s remark, that Homer was primarily a poet, 
but Empedocles a scientist—what is the nature and function 
of poetry? Like most critics he seems to seek a definition in 
the intention of the poet. The attitude of the reader would 
perhaps be a better criterion; but the word ‘poetry’ has been 
so much abused that it is scarcely possible to find a common 
denominator among all its seriously accredited embodiments, 
and there is wisdom in the sceptical parenthesis of Cicero, ‘si 
quid habet quaestionis’. 
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Philodemus did not deny that any given poem might be 
improving or instructive. He was even sufficiently orthodox to 
write a treatise on The Good King in Homer. And there is no 
denying that when we come to individual poems, it is the senti- 
ments expressed which mainly determine most people’s likes and 
dislikes. But the enthusiasm we may feel for poems with whose 
sentiments we disagree should warn us against laying too much 
stress on the ‘doctrinal’ and too little on the ‘aesthetic’ elements. 


We see, then, that the classical theory of poetry was assailed 
by an influential Epicurean with arguments which seem hard 
to refute. How was it that it survived to pervert criticism not 
only under the Roman Empire, but from the Renaissance until 
quite modern times? Partly, no doubt, it was through the 
ascendance of the Stoics, with their passion for moral instruction. 
But the chief blame must rest with Horace. 

Porphyrion’s scholia on the Ars Poetica begin thus: ‘He has 
collected the precepts of Neoptolemus of Parium; not all, 
indeed, but the most important.’ Some scholars used to make 
light of this remark, but it is amply borne out by the new dis- 
coveries.! How then did Horace, who had been an Epicurean 
and had probably known Philodemus, come to revert to the 
theories of one whom his friend and master had refuted? The 
answer seems to be that, as we know, in middle age he drew 
away from Epicureanism and began to worry his head with 
moral philosophy. Moreover, in his contact with Maecenas and 
Augustus he was constantly being made to see the utilitarian 
possibilities of poetry. It was this aspect which now impressed 
him; Philodemus did not even think it relevant, and Horace 
found it formulated more to his taste by Neoptolemus, with his 
due emphasis on ‘ars’, than by the Stoics, who were indifferent 
to the Augustan polish he championed. 

At the Renaissance the Ars Poetica was early discovered. 
With an almost biblical authority it influenced Vida and Boileau 
and Pope. Of the two treatises, the more brilliant ensured its 
own survival; the more plausible was only preserved by the 
fortuitous eruption of a volcano. 


It is probable, however, that neither Philodemus nor Horace used Neopto- 
lemus at first hand. 


DIRECT METHOD UNDER THE STUARTS 
By 8B. H. GARNONS WILLIAMS 


T is good for the schoolmaster who considers himself up-to- 

date to research occasionally among old school-books, and 
to discover how many of his ‘modern’ ideas are not modern at 
all; and a few evenings spent in the library of an old country 
house may be an enlightening and humbling experience. The 
pioneer will find that he is just an antiquary, the innovator that 
he is a reactionary. But if he can stomach the blow to his pride, 
he may find himself amused as well as enlightened, though the 
source of amusement will vary with the type of book. An 
eighteenth-century Greek Grammar will rely for its entertain- 
ment on the drawings and manuscript glosses of the pupil ; but 
pleasure less crude is afforded by such a book as Familiarium 
Colloquiorum Libellus Graece et Latine, which was published in 
London in the year 1667, autore Fohanne Posselio. 

Posselius—was his name really Possel, or did a Mr. John 
Postlethwaite of Restoration times decide to latinize only the 
more tractable half of his surname?—was an exponent of the 
direct method of teaching the Classics. On opposite pages of 
his book are Greek and Latin dialogues for the use of master 
and pupil, and of pupils among themselves. Every word of the 
book is given in both Latin and Greek, except on the second 
page, where the wayward humour of the author has led him to 
write in Greek alone a preface addressed to people who have no 
knowledge of the language. 

Few of us to-day have been taught Latin or Greek by the 
direct method ; but most of us have experienced the method in 
learning French. And we have probably been struck, most of 
us, by the narrow limits of our teacher’s conversation. The 
exhortation ‘Asseyez-vous’ has been followed by the opening 
and shutting of windows in obedience to commands in simple 
French, by remarks in French on our behaviour, and often by 
more trenchant remarks in English on the same subject. But 
Posselius had a more extensive vocabulary. The master may 
be welcomed by his pupils in one of several formulae, varying 
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from the somewhat frigid Salve Doctor observande to the 
enthusiastic Salve Domine clarissime. But it may be doubted 
whether he is wise to allow the conversation to continue with 
Salvete condiscipuli. However, the general hubbub that must 
have followed such a greeting is silenced by the first of the 
dramas of the day. 

Cur tam sero venis? 'The pupil shared the bad habits of his 
descendants of to-day ; but he had the same armoury of excuses. 
Nostri serius me somno excitaverunt and Horologium nostrum 
aberravit and Per neglegentiam reliqueram librum domi, hunc ut 
afferrem, ex itinere domum recurri—these were all offered, and, 
no doubt, on the first occasion accepted. But it must have 
required a mild master and a bold pupil for such excuses to be 
propounded as Serius expergefactus sum propter convivium in 
mediam noctem prolatum or the shorter but only too painfully 
relevant Mactavimus porcos. And Lavimus domi nostrae seems 
a futile excuse; washing-day is surely a reason for getting the 
children out of the house earlier than usual. 

But worse has happened than a late arrival. The master 
checks the list of his class, and says to John, Eas visum quid agat 
Petrus, quod nunc non sit in schola. (And that’s a nice piece of 
idiom, Posselius!) John finds Peter at home, and returns with 
two messages, one from Peter himself, the other from Peter’s 
parents. Petrus dicit se occupatum esse, but Parentes Petri dicunt, 
ei nihil fuisse negotti, ideo rogant te ut virgis caedas ipsum, cum in 
scholam fuerit reversus. Peter must soon return, for he is a 
prominent actor in the next scene; but a veil is drawn over his 
painful reception. 

But we will waste no pity on him, for he is not an engaging 
character. He seems to bear a grudge against the wretched 
John, perhaps for delivering his parents’ message so faithfully ; 
and he takes a mean revenge, by getting John into trouble. 
And what a supply of accusations he has on which to draw! 
Charissime Praeceptor, he begins, in his nasty, ingratiating 
manner, fohannes exhibet mihi negotium. Asked in what way, 
he replies, Est mihi molestus, till having by such vagueness got 
the master into a bad temper, he becomes maliciously specific. 
Trudit mihi. Premit me. Objecit mihi pedem ut caderem. Per- 
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cussit me pugno. Conjecit in me librum. Petiit me lapide. Conspuit 
vestimentum meum. This sort of thing is unpleasant enough; 
but Peter outsteps all bounds of decency when he turns to accus- 
ing John of crimes which do not affect him at all. Transeunte 
Concionatore non aperuit caput. Non praebuit se oboedientem 
parentibus. John can either give the lie—Non tta se res habet— 
or lamely apologize—Poenitet me facti; polliceor meliora—or he 
can be more enterprising, and with the words Non ego in illum, 
sed ille in me deliquit carry the war into the enemy’s camp. 

All the vicissitudes of school life are foreseen and provided 
for by Posselius. Not a word of English need be spoken. Agendi 
condiscipulis formulae cover most ordinary dealings and all 
conceivable emergencies, whether a pen is to be borrowed, 
a book to be reclaimed, or warning to be given of the master’s 
approach. 

It is a hard life at Posselius’ school, where the farewell speech 
of a pupil begins by speaking of the profitable years spent sub 
tua ferula, Magister; where, as we have seen, no discipulus can 
trust his condiscipulus; where there appear to be no regular 
holidays, but Peter has to be sent as an emissary to beg for an 
occasional holiday, and returns with the report, Jmpetravi 
veniam, quanquam aegre. But it has its amenities. Social inter- 
course between master and parent is not unknown—or, at any 
rate, Posselius desired to make it known; for very early in the 
book comes the invitation, Meus pater rogat te ut apud se 
prandeas. And Posselius specifies the menu, which is not 
lacking in richness or variety. Sanguine Posselius! How many 
of the parents of your pupils took the hint? 

That we should like to know, and a hundred things besides. 
Did the boys really all talk Latin and Greek with each other in 
the absence of their master? Was Posselius capable of losing 
his temper in Greek? Why did the boys take so much interest 
in each others’ bath-nights? (Prosit tibi balneum. Deus fortunet 
lavationem tuam.) These things we shall never know; nor yet 
shall we know the answer to the chief question, Did any one 
ever learn anything of the Classics from Posselius’ book? But 
the hidebound pedagogue will hazard a guess. 
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THE OEDIPUS TYRANNUS ON 'THE STAGE 
By A. S. OWEN 


ANY of us have attended performances of Greek plays; 

a smaller number have themselves acted in one or more. 
To all these the question of the production of any play that is 
being read becomes of great interest, an interest which is not 
always adequately catered for by commentators in their edi- 
tions. When I read a Greek play, I always like to imagine 
myself as ‘producing’ it, and try to visualize it on the stage, as 
Aristotle! tells budding playwrights they should, when they are 
composing tragedies. I have taken here as giving examples of 
the kinds of point to be raised what is probably the best known 
of all Greek plays; but several of the kind of questions that it 
compels us to ask ourselves can be asked equally well in many 
other plays. 

First we may ask what happens at the end of the prologue. 
It is fairly clear that when the Chorus enter the orchestra, none 
of the characters of the play are present, for later on? Oedipus 
says that at Creon’s prompting he has sent two messengers to 
fetch 'Tiresias ; as he has not done this in our presence, we must 
assume that he and Creon have entered the palace to confer 
during the parodus of the Chorus. Incidentally I cannot accept 
the view that Arm)oi indicates that he sent twice. That is not 
a possible translation of vaois ArAois3 or 
trousviors.¢ Why should Oedipus send twice, and when did he? 
Did he twice during the parodus, or once during the parodus 
and once during the following episodion? It would have been 
extremely awkward to have him whispering the order during 
one of the short remarks of the Chorus. There is a further 
reason for thinking that the stage was empty during the parodus. 
As the Chorus had been summoned only six lines before their 
appearance, their very prompt arrival would have seemed 
strange with Oedipus on the stage awaiting them, whereas, 
with the stage empty, we are less particular about the period 
that has elapsed. Even modern playwriters avail themselves of 

3 Poet. c. 37. 3 O.T. 288. 3 O.T. 20. * OF. 2435. 
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the licence of assuming an indefinite period of time to pass 
when the stage is empty; there is an example in Thomas 
Hardy’s play, The Wayfarers, where the magistrate finds an 
empty cottage just after all the people have trooped out by the 
door through which he has entered. 

But much more difficult points have to be considered in 
connexion with the second entrance of Creon.! Jebb gives no 
stage-direction for his exit and re-entrance, and we are left to 
determine for ourselves at what point he has gone off the stage, 
so as to re-enter from his own house, and, what is more impor- 
tant, whence he has derived the knowledge that he now possesses 
of the charge brought against him by Oedipus in the scene with 
Tiresias. We have assumed that, when Creon left the stage, it 
was to enter the palace with Oedipus; but he does not live in 
the palace, for he has a house of his own,? and he is coming to 
Oedipus’ palace, not from it on his re-entrance, for Oedipus 
attacks him for doing so. Therefore at some moment he has 
either crossed the stage in the sight of the audience or must be 
supposed to have gone out by some back door of the palace. 
But in the passage in the Poetics to which I have referred 
Carcinus is censured because Amphiaraus dvije from the 
sanctuary. We have not got the play in question, and therefore 
cannot be certain what happened, but it may well be that he 
had been seen going off the stage at the side and next emerges 
from the temple; the failure of the play because of this un- 
explained entrance shows that an Athenian audience was alive 
to such incongruities, and, if Creon had made his exit into the 
palace, but come back by a side entrance, it would have been 
a similar incongruity, if this explanation is correct. The most 
probable account to my mind is that when Oedipus returned to 
the stage Creon re-entered with him and went off home; as he 
had journeyed post-haste from Delphi, he would presumably 
want to change his travelling attire, and his costume in the 
next episodion would be more princely. 

But how does he know of the charge brought against him by 
Oedipus? It is not likely that Tiresias would have informed 
him ; he was already suspected, and would feel that a conference 

O.T. 513. 2 O.T. 637. 3 O.T. §33. 
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with Creon at this juncture would do much to justify the 
suspicions of Oedipus. I hope we may acquit the urchin that 
guided the blind prophet. Certainly the Chorus could not have 
left the stage to give him the information. But some one must 
have done so, as it is a point on which Sophocles is careful. 
When Teucer comes in quest of the body of his brother, he 
accounts for the rumour of Ajax’s suicide as having been spread 
abroad by divine agency.! It is not unnatural that, as a god had 
brought about his madness, and hence his death, a god should 
also have allowed the rumour of his suicide to be disseminated, 
just as it was a god and no man that guided Oedipus to the 
chamber where his wife was hanging, and a god who later led 
him to the place where he should depart from human view. 
Somebody then must have informed Creon of the charges 
against him, and the audience must have been aware how it 
was done. For myself I incline to the view that it was the 
AimAct troytoi, who had summoned Tiresias. If we can 
imagine the conversation that took place between Oedipus and 
Creon in the palace, we may suppose that Creon, after advising 
that Tiresias should be sent for, said that as he was going home 
to change, he would send two of his servants to summon the 
prophet. If the toyroi were Creon’s servants, they would 
naturally go back to Creon’s house, when they had escorted 
Tiresias off the stage. Their return with him on to the stage? 
would be accounted for, because they were needed in the ‘pro- 
duction’ for learning and giving the information. Otherwise 
they might have given the message and let the boy bring him, 
though probably it was more of a compliment to escort the holy 
man. If they were Oedipus’ servants, they would presumably 
have gone into the palace when they had seen Tiresias off, and 
Creon would not have learnt from them. I see the difficulties 
in this explanation, but as yet I have thought of nothing better. 
But I am not prepared to believe that Creon has arrived full of 
indignation without some means of acquiring the information 
that would be intelligible to the audience. 

The unmotived entrance of Oedipus that follows? demands 
attention. He had gone into the palace, as Tiresias advised,* 

1 Ajax, 998. 2 O.T. 297. 3 O.T. 531. 4 O.T. 461. 
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for reflection. Why had he come out again? He has given his 
injunctions to the people assembled, and there is no apparent 
reason for his return to the stage. We can hardly suppose that 
Creon had been so noisily demonstrative that Oedipus, like 
Jocasta,! was brought out by his clamour. Possibly Creon has 
sent an attendant to summon him out. At first we may feel 
surprised that he should be guilty of such a breach of court 
ceremonial as to summon the monarch instead of entering the 
palace and soliciting an interview. But it seems to have been 
a convention of the Attic stage to summon great folk out of 
their palaces (for the benefit of the audience). Thus in the 
Choephoroe Orestes, describing himself as a messenger, asks 
for some one to come out, and Clytaemnestra herself appears; 
and in the Bacchae 'Tiresias sends a message to Cadmus that he 
wishes to see him. There is another unmotived entrance in 
the Antigone,2 where Creon comes in, saying toig Zuppetpos 
trpouPny tuxn; this would require a different explanation, but 
I never feel that the stage-technique of the Antigone is as perfect 
as that of the other six plays of Sophocles. 

Another question as to stage directions arises in the Oedipus 
Tyrannus. When is the herdsman sent for? Three times? 
Oedipus makes the request that he shall be fetched, twice in 
order that he may know whether it was a robber-band or a 
single traveller that killed Laius, and the third time that he may 
learn the circumstances of his own exposure, when it has been 
found that both pieces of evidence are to be obtained from the 
same witness. At which of these three points is he really sent 
for? I think it must be the second. When Jocasta at the first 
appeal says jwépeotw she is only too anxious that Oedipus shall 
not prosecute his inquiries, and she could hardly say at the 
second appeal tréyyoo toyxwvoo’, if a message had already been 
dispatched; she has certainly not sent a message, for she has 
been on the stage all the time since her husband made the 
request a hundred lines back, and she has said nothing about it. 
At the second appeal she has her opportunity, for she enters the 
palace with Oedipus immediately after; the audience may have 
seen the messengers go, or suppose them to have been sent 

* O.T. 634. 2 Ant. 386. 3 O.T. 765, 860, 1069. 
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through the imaginary back door of the palace. There is no 
inherent improbability in their having been sent in the sight of 
the audience. It need not be argued that it will save the 
Choregus expense in providing supers, if messengers can be 
supposed to go out through a back door unseen by the audience, 
for both the messengers that fetch 'Tiresias and those that fetch 
the herdsman come back on the stage with the person they have 
summoned.! The third passage where Oedipus is eager for his 
presence makes it look as though he had already been sent for. 
The Chorus is hardly likely to have said ‘who you recently 
desired should come’,? if they knew that no steps had been 
taken to that end. When Oedipus for the third time wants him 
fetched, it may be that he wishes to hurry him up; he is pro- 
bably near at hand, possibly already waiting; now he should be 
conducted to his presence at once. When the herdsman comes, 
Oedipus says not ‘these are the people whom I sent’, but ‘I 
recognize his conductors as servants of mine’. He knows that 
Jocasta has sent somebody ; he does not know who it is that was 
sent, as he would, if he had sent them himself, and they had 
not gone till then. Moreover the longer interval between the 
sending and the arrival gives somewhat greater verisimilitude 
to the coming in so short a time of one who was living where he 
might be as far as possible from the sight of the city.+ 

Finally I wish to discuss the question, who fetches the little 
princesses at the end of the play. They enter without any 
direction in the text that they should be summoned. It seems 
to me awkward to suppose that Creon, anticipating Oedipus’ 
need of them, had given orders before his entrance that they 
should be brought on in a quarter of an hour’s time.’ There 
are two alternatives left. Creon may have made a signal to an 
attendant, while Oedipus was speaking. But I prefer the stage- 
direction given in Professor Murray’s translation, that Creon 
fetches them himself, and that the blind Oedipus goes on 
talking to him, as though he were still present. It gives greater 
force to tijoAe tis dA0t° if Oedipus feels that it was Creon 


t O.T. 297, 1114. 4 O.T. 1052. 3 O.T. 1114. 4 O.T. 762. 
5 If I took it that way, I should take m&Ac1 with tropowvas in lines 1476-7. 
6 O.T. 1478. 
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himself who performed the errand. He would not have realized 
his departure, but would have been conscious of his return. 

The Ocdipus Tyrannus did not win the prize. But we know 
nothing about the other plays that composed the tetralogy, and 
it may have been owing to defects in them that such a master- 
piece as this play was not successful. At any rate, even assum- 
ing that the judges did not make a mistake as fallible men, it is 
not easy to suppose that the failure of the play was due to a 
bungling stage-technique. The difficulties that we notice in 
reading the play—I say nothing of the &Aoyov to which Aristotle 
refers—would probably disappear if we could see the play 
acted as it was originally produced. It is an interesting and, 
I think, not unprofitable task to face these difficulties and to try 
to discover explanations of them. I have made these tentative 
suggestions; perhaps others may be made that are more satis- 
factory. But I am not prepared to believe that an audience of 
people so quick-witted and critical as the Athenians of the 
fifth century would have failed to notice such things and been 
patient of what any modern ‘producer’ would regard as serious 
blemishes. I hope that I have not been merely erecting wind- 
mills to tilt at; I do not think that I have. 

N.B. This article was written in 1931 before the per- 
formance of the Oe¢edipus Tyrannus in Magdalen College, 
Oxford. 
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THE SUCCESSORS OF AUGUSTUS 


By J. P. V. D. BALSDON 


ULIUS CAESAR was murdered not because he abused his auto- 

cratic powers but because the Roman nobility was not prepared to 
stomach an autocrat at all. Octavian, therefore, made fair profession of 
restoring the Republic and watched over the establishment of a new 
constitution in which the functions of government were divided between 
the Princeps, First Citizen of Rome, and the Senate, a constitution in 
which, in the last resort, although the fact was ingeniously concealed, 
supreme power lay with the Princeps. When, towards the end of his 
life, Augustus wrote: ‘Of power I had no more than my colleagues in 
each several magistracy’,! he expressed no more than an ingenious half- 
truth. The Senate might console itself with the reflection that it voted 
the Emperor his imperium for limited periods of five or ten years, and 
that it reserved the right to refuse to extend this imperium or, after the 
death of Augustus, to elect a successor to him. These were vain thoughts, 
but they were entertained none the less. In the background was the 
army, strong enough and ready enough to see that the empire which had 
been established by the legions should not be destroyed by the 
politicians. 

Augustus’ settlement then was not all that it appeared to be. Now the 
divorce of appearance and reality in practical affairs must always be 
attended by danger, and the danger in this case came to be felt as under 
the successors of Augustus the reality became more and more visible. 
Both Tiberius and the Senate were called upon to play parts for which 
neither was suited in a drama of Augustus’ composition. It would indeed 
have strained the genius of any one but Augustus to play Tiberius’ part, 
for it involved the reconciliation of two contradictory elements. On the 
one hand, he must as first citizen be ‘civil’ and endeavour to display that 
civile ingenium, whose appearance in his adopted son Germanicus and, 
previously, in his brother Drusus, evoked most favourable comment ;? 
on the other hand, he was, by adoption, a member of the gens Fulia 
which, while a century earlier it had been on a par with other eminent 
Roman families, now towered above the rest in as far as Julius Caesar 
and Augustus had become divine. ‘The Senate and people had placed 
them among the number of the gods’,3 and they were now the object 
of worship, official and unofficial alike, in most parts of the Roman world. 
As critics observed the contradiction in Tiberius, they accused him of 


' Res Geste vi. 21-3. 2 Ann. i. 33; ii. 82. 3 Cf. Dessau, JI.L.S. 72. 
3871-6 L 
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dissimulation, and Tiberius was thought to be a man of such duplicity 
that Theophrastus’ Dissembler pales into insignificance beside Dio 
Cassius’ description of him: 

He never let what he desired appear in his conversation, and what he said he 
wanted he usually did not desire at all. . . . In short he thought it bad policy 
for the sovereign to display his thoughts. . . . Now if he had merely followed 
this method quite consistently, it would have been easy for those who had once 
come to know hiin to be on their guard against him; for they would have taken 
everything by exact contraries. . . . But, as it was, he became angry if any one 
gave evidence of understanding him, and he put many to death for no other 
offence than that of having comprehended him. . . . While it was a dangerous 


matter then to fail to understand him . . . it was still more dangerous to under- 
stand him." 


How can posterity hope to understand the character of a man who so 
baffled his contemporaries? 

The part of the Senate was no less embarrassing. If a senator was 
outspoken in the Emperor’s presence, as citizen in the presence of 
citizen, he might appear to be insubordinate ; if he showed deference, he 
was accused by his more independent equals of adulation. This did not 
present itself to Tiberius as an amiable weakness; in fact he is reported 
once to have left the Senate, declaring scornfully that its members were 
ready to be slaves.2_ And the matter was more complicated still, for there 
were some who flattered out of simple goodwill and others who flattered 
with guile, trying to entice the Emperor to make a false step, in the same 
spirit, perhaps, as those who had tried to crown Julius Caesar at the 
Lupercalia. It has been observed by an eminent French historian that 
many serious conspiracies against the early emperors were preluded by 
outbursts of servile flattery in the Senate.3 

Senators were not the men to suffer in silence. Many of them had been 
ready enough to criticize Augustus.* Tiberius was far richer food for 
criticism. A nickname—Agamemnon, for instances—might suggest as 
much as was wished. His names, Tiberius Claudius Nero, were in- 
evitably converted by some humorist into Biberius Caldius Mero, and 
the theory was started that this abstemious man was really a drunkard,® 
and that because he was a drunkard he was nicknamed Biberius Caldius 
Mero, and this opened the door to good stories about appointments that 
were filled after drinking bouts, which suggested culpable unconcern in 
administration on the part of the Emperor. Insinuation, once started, 


Dio lvii. 1, tr. Cary (Loeb). 2 Ann. iii. 65. 
3 Boissier, L’Opposition sous les Césars. 4 Ann. i. 10. 
5 Dio lix. 19. 2 and Suet. Tid. 61. 3. © Suet. Tid. 42. 
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grows like a snowball, and we need not be surprised that in the end 
Tiberius was reported to have practised most of the known vices—vices 
which, Tacitus suggests, a man could not well deny that he had discussed 
—nam quia vera erant, etiam dicta credebantur.! 

Now it was hard to draw the line between innocent jest and treasonable 
defamation of the Emperor’s character, and because there was evidence 
from time to time of treasonable talk, the Emperor was led to regard 
seriously the report of much criticism which a wiser man would have 
neglected. And so the trouble started. Rival parties in the Senate, giving 
specious exhibition of their own loyalty, attacked one another with 
prosecutions for treason (maiestas), and Tiberius came to regard the 
danger of conspiracy with ever greater apprehension until, in fear of his 
life, he fled to Capreae and stayed there for the greater part of ten years, 
safe from the Senate, whose members he feared, and, ironically, leaving 
the stage open for the one really dangerous usurper, an Equestrian! 
Prosecution followed prosecution at Rome; first the enemies, then the 
friends of Sejanus met their end. In A.D. 37, Tiberius died, and at Rome 
the voices of Senate and people harmonized in a Te Deum which 
greeted the news of his death. 

From Gaius, his successor, the people got what it expected—waste- 
fully extravagant entertainment. The Senators, who had expected an 
emperor more ‘civil’ and subservient than Tiberius, were cheated of 
their hopes. They found that, as Tiberius was said to have indicated, 
they had nurtured a serpent in their bosom,? and the young successor of 
twenty-five jettisoned the diarchy, which with Tiberius had failed so 
dismally, and instituted personal autocracy. ‘Remember’, he said, ‘that 
I have power, absolute and over everybody.’ 

He reigned three years and ten months before he was murdered. The 
Senate, that incurable band of optimists, then met to discuss the possi- 
bility of restoring the Republic, while the Praetorian Guard proclaimed 
Claudius emperor. Here was a bitter blow for the Senate. It had 
already buried the ideal of a consistently ‘civil’ prince; it was now 
invited to the funeral of the Principate. It was called upon to 
recognize the military selection of Gaius’ successor, and ‘a secret of 
empire’ was revealed. Worse was to come. The departmental secretary- 
ships of the imperial household were organized, the a libellis, a rationibus, 
ab epistolis at their heads, and there was created a kind of domestic 
Whitehall for a large section of the Empire, with freedmen for domestic 
Secretaries of State. 


1 Ann. i. 74. 2 Suet. Gai. 11. 
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In A.D. 54 Claudius ate the mushroom and was succeeded by Nero, his 
adopted son. Nero’s position at the start, with a true son of Claudius 
alive, was precarious, and he needed to woo the Senate with fair words. 
They should discharge their traditional duties—antiqua munia.' The 
Senate was optimistic now, as it had been in A.D. 37, but the Quin- 
~ quennium was soon over and once again it was doomed to disappointment. 


Now by A.D. 79, when the elder Pliny perished after finishing his 
continuation of the history of Aufidius Bassus, the historical tradition 
concerning these four emperors had been established. The most 
eminent historians were Servilius Nonianus, a consular who had died in 
A.D. 59, Cluvius Rufus, another consular, whose history began, probably, 
with the accession of Gaius, and Seneca’s friend Fabius Rusticus, ‘the 
most eloquent of modern historians’. As the works of these writers 
have perished, we can do no more than speculate concerning their 
content. Two facts here call for notice. The outlook of these writers, 
whether they were themselves senators or not, was definitely the outlook 
of the senatorial order. Again, it cannot be denied that in an age in 
which Cremutius Cordus was prosecuted for praising Brutus and calling 
Cassius the last of the Romans,’ and in which the republicanism of the 
Pharsalia needed to be preluded by the gross flattery of its opening 
address to Nero,* there existed something that approximated closely to a 
censorship of the press. But in this respect none of the Julio-Claudian 
princes was helped by the dynastic character of the succession. Claudius 
had no cause to respect or defend the memory of his two predecessors. 
His uncle Tiberius had‘allowed him to reach the age of forty-six without 
holding any public magistracy; his nephew Gaius, among other public 
insults, had once threatened to duck him, and when Claudius himself in 
an edict referred to the ‘great madness and want of understanding of 
Gaius’,5 he was giving the historians their cue. Nero again can have had 
little respect for the memory of Claudius whom he was believed to have 
poisoned and whose policy he as good as declared to the Senate that he 
would reverse. And if the Ludus de morte Claudii which survives is, as 
everything points to its being, the Pumpkinification composed by 
Seneca for the entertainment of Nero and his court, then, if Nero ap- 
proved of a burlesque in which his predecessor and adoptive father was 
represented as a callous murderer, a boor, and a fool—the whole work 
might be described as the Translation of a Fool to a Fool’s Paradise— 
the historians once again were given their cue. We can probably accept 


1 Ann. xiii. 4. 2 Agr. 10. 3 Ann. iv. 34 f. 
* Ib. i. 33-66. 5 Jos. A.F. xix. 284. 
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the account which Tacitus gives of the works of these early historians 
of the empire :! “The history of Tiberius, Gaius, Claudius, and Nero, was 
written in their own lifetime untruthfully because of fear, and after their 
death under the influence of recent hatred.’ 

Tacitus implied that his own purpose in writing of the years A.D. 
14-68 was largely to remove the bias by which existing histories of the 
period were disfigured, and in the first chapter of the Annals he declared 
that he would write ‘without bias and partisanship’, for he had no reason 
to be influenced by either. Such a profession of impartiality would be 
admirable in any historian ; no less admirable is Tacitus’ description of his 
own historical ‘method’. ‘A number of facts,’ he states, ‘that deserved 
attention, have come to my notice, although other historians have failed 
to record them.’? The historical student can therefore approach Tacitus 
with confidence. He will not read far before that confidence is shaken. 
It is clear that ‘bias’, which our author has renounced, does not for him 
include gratuitous depreciatory comment or the attribution to Tiberius 
of discreditable reflections and motives for whose existence no proof is 
afforded. For instance, disturbances in the east in A.D. 16 were? not 
unwelcome (haud ingratum) to Tiberius as they provided him with an 
excuse (ut ea specie) for moving Germanicus from the west and exposing 
him to guile (dolo). This sentence was written in the light of later events, 
chiefly of Germanicus’ death in Syria; the insinuation which it contains 
is one which no historian would be justified in making unless he were 
satisfied in his cwn mind of two facts, the first that Germanicus was 
murdered, the second that he was murdered with the connivance or 
approval of the Emperor. Yet Tacitus is forced to admit at a later point 
in his narrative that neither of these facts was ever established. Another 
instance may be selected out of many.* In an exalted speech Tiberius 
explained to the Senate that he did not wish to be worshipped in his 
lifetime, but that he hoped that after his death the record of his achieve- 
ments would be considered a good one. Tacitus gives contemporary 
criticism in such a way as to make it his own, and this is the pith of it— 
contemptu famae contemni virtutes. The ineptitude is ludicrous. And the 
Emperor who is here accused of ‘contempt for reputation’ is accused later, 
in connexion with the nomination of his successor, of thinking not so 
much of the selection of the best man as of his own posthumous reputation.5 

The reader of these early books of the Annals soon becomes restive. 
The critic in him inquires how the contradiction between the professed 
exclusion and the real presence of bias in the narrative of Tacitus is to be 

* Ann. i. 1. 2 Ib. vi. 7. 3 Ib. ii. 5. 

* Ib. iv. 38. 5 Ib. vi. 46. 
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resolved, the sportsman in him calls out for fair play for the Emperor. 
Many scholars have addressed themselves to these problems, and much 
ingenuity has been expended in the ‘whitewashing’ (‘dry cleaning’ 
would have been a fairer metaphor) of Tiberius. One of these apolo- 
gists (a) has maintained that Tacitus’ judgements concerning the Em- 
peror are to be jettisoned and that we must anchor the bark of our faith 
to the firm testimony of the worthy Velleius Paterculus who, in the 
history which he published during the lifetime of Tiberius, wrote of that 
Emperor with unadulterated praise. But there are difficulties here. 
Velleius wrote no less fulsomely of Sejanus than of Tiberius; his pane- 
gyric (no longer than nine chapters) does not take much account of 
facts, and the value of his account is diminished rather than increased 
by the fact that Tiberius was still alive when it was published. The 
opinion that Velleius was a toady is not, pace the author ». this theory, 
restricted to those ‘victims’ of ‘our wretched classical education’ who 
have not read a chapter of Velleius’ works. 

Another apologist (b) has suggested that Tacitus began to write the 
Annals without any very clear picture in his mind of the character of 
Tiberius, that as he proceeded he came to picture Tiberius as the typical 
tyrant, one of the stock figures in the rhetorical school, and that he 
expressed this view in the triumphant rhetorical climax of Book VI. 
Then, on re-reading his work, he discovered that the earlier and the later 
Tiberius had little in common. So he ‘touched up’ the earlier books, 
scattering an insinuation here, an innuendo there. He worked in a hurry, 
and consequently the colour scheme is a little faulty. Here is a good 
theory for the credulous. 

Others (c) have maintained that Tacitus was much influenced by the 
memoirs of the younger Agrippina, the daughter of Germanicus. While 
it is to be confessed ‘that there is not much in the life of the mother of 
Nero and sister of Caligula which would incline us to suspect her 
memoirs of being a liquid fount of veracity’, it must also be confessed 

- that there is nothing in Tacitus’ narrative which would incline us to 
suspect that he made extensive use of these memoirs. He quotes from 
them once, concerning a matter of family history (the desire of the elder 
Agrippina to be remarried) and with explicit notice of the fact that he is 
here using information gathered from a little-known source.! 

It has often been maintained that Tacitus saw in Tiberius the proto- 
type of the hated tyrant of his own days, Domitian. The two men 
undoubtedly had much in common, and it is attested that the records of 
Tiberius were Domitian’s sole reading. But this is slight foundation for 

Ann. iv. 53. 
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a theory. And while some authors would defend a Tiberius whose 
character is largely the creation of their own imagination, on the ground 
that the Tiberius who appears in Tacitus’ pages is not Tiberius at all, 
but Domitian, others would urge us to believe in the reality of a 
Domitian unlike the Domitian of Pliny and Tacitus. Not thus can 
Tacitus’ credit be saved. 

The most recent and cautious of Tiberius’ biographers (d) has re- 
constructed an account of his principate chiefly from the facts which 
Tacitus records, unenlivened by Tacitean comment. There emerges 
from this treatment a Tiberius such as Dio somewhere! described, 
neither wholly good nor wholly bad. That he administered the Empire 
efficiently until he was in the seventies and began to let things slip, that 
he was a sensible and honest administrator, all must admit. Under him, 
in the words of one of his contemporaries—the words were written after 
the Emperor’s death—the Empire enjoyed a return to the Golden Age.? 
Little of its glitter, however, was to be seen in Rome, and the chief 
indictment of all our authorities against Tiberius concerns Rome and the 
grim sequence of prosecutions for treason which took place in the city. 
Here the apologists join in a common scheme of defence, and maintain 
that the number of men condemned for treason was not large enough to 
justify the extravagant language of our authorities, and that there is no 
evidence for their theory of a savage and vindictive Emperor hounding 
on the informers to the discharge of their grisly task. The apologists 
establish their contention, but still they do not leave Tiberius with a 
clean sheet. They have first to show that treason was so widespread that 
wholesale prosecution was justified. And that is a difficult thing to 
prove. Domitian observed sagely that the Emperor’s lot was a most 
unhappy one, for not until he had been murdered did people believe 
him if he said that he had detected conspiracy. Under Tiberius we 
know of sixty-five men and women who committed suicide, were 
executed, or were banished as conspirators—-and Tiberius lived to be 
seventy-eight, and then died in his bed. 

The apologists have shown that Tiberius was not actively responsible 
for the havoc, but they have not shown why he did not stop it, or indeed 
whether he could have stopped it. And it is to be doubted whether these 
difficulties can be resolved, for, in spite of the dreary record of prosecu- 
tions, we have not sufficient material to enable us to trace the motives of 
the various parties which constituted the Senate. We are vouchsafed 

' Dio lviii. 28. 2 Philo, Legatio 13. 

3 A division into Old and New families, such as is postulated by Marsh, 
is not convincing unless the terms Old and New are clearly defined, and 
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occasional glances at their intense hatred for each other, and we may 
suspect that they combined only in order to make a scapegoat of the 
Emperor. 

Tacitus is admittedly a more cautious historian than either Suetonius 
or Dio; yet in the case of Tiberius, his good faith has been impugned. 
In the case of Gaius we depend almost entirely on Suetonius and Dio, 
reinforced by the Jew Philo, for the two books in which Tacitus wrote 
of him have been lost. The indictment against Gaius was that he ruled 
as a cruel, and eventually as an insane, autocrat, no longer a ‘prince’ but 
a ‘monster’. The German scholar (e), who has been his only apologist, 
has tried to show that he was moved not by disordered madness, but by 
the deliberate policy of emulating the schemes of his great grandfather 
Antony. 

Claudius is a more important figure and deserves from some English 
scholar the attention which he has recently received in Italy (f). The 
achievements of Claudius speak for themselves. The conquest of 
Britain, the conquest and organization of Mauretania, his colonial 
foundations and the extension of the citizenship, together with a number 
of sensible pronouncements accidently preserved for us in inscriptions 
or on papyri, all betraying by queer tricks of style and thought the fact 
that Claudius was their author, compel us to challenge the picture which 
our authorities paint of a man wise only as the wisest fool in the Empire, 
the servant of his wives and slaves. Naturally Tacitus showed little 
appreciation of the ‘imperial’ policy of this principate, because Tacitus 
had little imperial sense himself. But the recent discoveries of in- 
scriptional and papyrus evidence make it appear that this ‘imperial 
sense’ was largely the good sense of the Emperor, not merely the 
vicarious wisdom of his freedmen and his wives. 

Nero has received sympathetic treatment from an historian (g) who 
has maintained that Nero himself must be given personal credit for 
those elements in his reign which were admittedly good, the Quin- 
quennium Neronis and the eastern settlement. 

There is a place then for the apologist when there is self-contradiction 
in the accounts of our authorities, or patent contradiction between the 
facts and the inferences which the historian of antiquity has chosen to 
draw from the facts, or, again, where, as in the case of Claudius, fresh 
evidence of unimpeachable character conflicts with the picture of the 
literary historian. And in the case of the four Julio-Claudian emperors, 
the mass of epigraphic evidence which is available shows that the work 


evidence is afforded that Birth was the line of cleavage between Parties in the 
Senate. 
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of Romanization and administration in most parts of the Empire went 
on steadily under them all. Was the Empire a machine which, once 
Augustus had started it, continued to run itself? Or was it the case that 
each emperor showed in administration an efficiency whose existence 
was not as much as suspected by those who observed him, as people do 
chiefly observe their monarchs, in his moments of relaxation, or learnt of 
him from the descriptions of unsympathetic members of the senatorial 
order? It was largely the insufferable truculence of a part of the 
Senate at Rome which antagonized in turn each of these four emperors. 
For the moment the Emperor had the advantage; he could instigate, or 
assent to, a prosecution for treason. And so the fool paid the price of his 
folly. Later the Emperor died. Then the associates of his earlier victim 
joined to pillory in the history books the memory of an emperor, now 
safely dead. 

The early emperors may attract the attention of others besides the 
critical historian. Doctors can give their assurance that the accounts of 
Tiberius’ orgies on Capreae can be rejected out of hand. But it is to be 
doubted whether there is evidence sufficient to justify the pronouncement 
that the explanation of the behaviour of Gaius lies not in madness but in 
alcoholic intoxication (b) (had Gaius soaked himself in drink, we should 
have heard plenty about the fact from Suetonius), or that Claudius 
suffered from infantile spastic paralysis (hk), any more than that the 


venom of Seneca and Juvenal finds its origin in their own ‘gastric 
neurasthenia’ (b). Finally Gaius Caligula has received the attentions 
of a German psychologist (2); his replacement of Gaius by his Ego and 
his conception of the Prince as an undeveloped Baby Boy—a Peter 


Pan with a warp—may be useful to somebody, but it does not help the 
historian. 


The following are the books to which reference has been made above: 

(a) E. S. Beesly, Catiline, Clodius, and Tiberius, London, 1878. 

(6) T. S. Jerome, Aspects of the Study of Roman History, New York, 1923. 
(A book full of interesting ideas.) 

(c) J. C. Tarver, Tiberius the. Tyrant. 

(d) F. B. Marsh, The Reign of Tiberius, Oxford, 1931. 

(e) H. Willrich in Klio, 1903 (in German). 

(f) A. Momigliano, L’Opera dell’Imperatore Claudio, Florence, 1932. 
(An English translation is in preparation, to be published at the 
Clarendon Press). 

(g) B. W. Henderson, Nero, London, 1903. 

(hk) T. de C. Ruth, The Problem of Claudius, Baltimore, 1916. 

(i) Hans Sachs, Caligula. 

On this subject cf. Pelham, Essays (No. 3, “The Early Roman are 

Oxford, 1911, 


THE PROBLEM OF THE BACCHAE 


By A. S. C. BARNARD 


EW readers of the Bacchae will disagree with Professor 

Gilbert Murray’s statement that ‘for excitement, for mere 
thrill, there is absolutely nothing like it in ancient literature’. 
Most readers will probably also feel that the whole thing is 
cruel and barbarous, and that it is difficult to suppose that 
Euripides had much real sympathy with the wild revellings and 
orgies so beautifully depicted, or that he thought it a good thing 
for women to get into a state in which they mistook men for 
animals, and deserted their own babies to suckle the offspring 
of wild beasts. Such being the results at Thebes of the new 
ritual, it is hard not to feel from the first that Pentheus is right 
in trying to suppress it, and right in denying the divinity of 
Dionysus. It is not easy to agree with Tyrrell in finding in all 
this the marks of an ‘ethical contentment and speculative calm’. 
The man who should be ethically contented with that would 
not be worth reading. 

The defence of beauty is no defence: certainly none for 
Euripides, who would have approved it even less than most 
Athenians. Pure beauty of sound is the sphere of pure music, 
and even as such hardly in high repute in Greece: the Greek 
view being that music should be the servant of language. Art 
can (though it rarely does) give pure beauty of colour, without 
other significance, such as the splashes of colour projected on 
the wall of a church by sunlight falling through stained glass. 
Poetry deals with ideas, and they have a meaning for life. If 
their meaning is sound sense, the poetry can be good (it can 
also be bad, as poetry); but mere ravings are bad art as well as 
bad sense, and attractive dressings of bad ideas in beautiful 
words and measures are worse than bad art; they are a prosti- 
tution of art. Greek tragedy deals with ethical or religious 
ideas. If the religious content, relative to the religious con- 
sciousness of its own time, is bad, no beauty of language or 
metrecan redeem it. The ideas expressed must at least be good, 
for the age in which they were written. Are the religious ideas 
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of Dionysus, as portrayed in the Bacchae, of value? Can we 
suppose that Euripides really recommends them? Is it not really 
only too clear that in effect the play, judged by them, repels? 

If Dionysus is not fit for worship, and Pentheus, merely as a 
good and wise man who protests, is dragged to ruin, then 
according to Aristotle’s canon the play is not good art: rather 
it is simply disgusting. But the position and character of 
Pentheus require closer attention. Perhaps he is not altogether 
_ a'good and wise man; perhaps he has faults, and those the 
cause of his ruin. Then, if he is found on balance a good and 
wise man, in spite of those weaknesses, he will accord with 
Aristotle’s account of the type of hero who is the most fitting 
subject for tragedy, and the play will be in line with Aristotle’s 
verdict that Euripides was ‘the most tragic’ of poets. 

Pentheus is usually classified as one of the usual type of 
Greek heroes, illustrating the fate of UBpis. Why? Because he 
denies the divinity of Dionysus? On any showing, he can 
hardly be blamed. Dionysus appears in human guise, and his 
works are evil. How can Pentheus be reasonably expected to 
recognize his divinity? Rather in denying it Pentheus merely 
appears as the champion of owgpoown. Cadmus and Tiresias, 
who should on that view be the foil to Ufpis, and represent 
owppoown, are merely yéAo1o1, aioypof. Surely the whole of Greek 
sense revolts at such buffoonery in old men. It is against all the 
canons of Greek repect for the dignity of age. 

Yet Pentheus fails as the representative of cwppoown. He 
upholds firmly the standards of good taste and decency ; but he 
has weaknesses. One weakness the messenger tells us: a hot 
temper, and a too domineering spirit. His words, 16 BaoiAiKév 
Aiov, remind us of the motto undiv d&yav; the representative 
of cwppoown should not be liable to the charge of anything 
Mav. But it is not a very strong fault, as his reply to the mes- 
senger shows; for he keeps his temper, treating the messenger 
with perfectly reasonable justice. He is not on a plane in that 
respect with the Creon of Sophocles, who loses his temper with 
his servants, and storms at the chorus. 

Another weakness, the first which appears in the play, is 
suspiciousness. He disbelieves rather in pure motives; he 
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inclines to the view that people can only be restrained from 
immorality by compulsion and vigilance. That is not the out- 
look of the true model of cwgpoown: certainly it is very dif- 
ferent from the outlook of a Socrates. It lays him open to 
reproof ; as Pater says, he understands only the sorriest motives. 
The motives we are readiest to see in others are sometimes the 
index of our own real character, and this trait may lead us to 
feel that all is not well with Pentheus’ soul. His readiness to 
attribute the whole Dionysus business to lust makes us, then, 
less surprised at the sudden change in the situation, a great 
dramatic stroke when Dionysus offers to show him everything 
in secret. He jumps at the chance of playing the role of 
Peeping Tom. Pentheus has posed as the champion of cw@po- 
owvn, but now he stands revealed. His maker, an acute psycho- 
logist as well as a great poet, has submitted him to Glauco’s test, 
the test of what he will do if he is sure of no one seeing or 
knowing anything; and the test shows him in his true colours. 
He has stood adamantine in his opposition to Dionysus, for all 
the god’s blandishments, and one word works a sudden change. 
‘Ah!’ says Dionysus, in a low and seductive voice, ‘Would you 
like to see them, though?’ He not only is attracted, he is at once 
full of eagerness, ready to give a countless weight of gold to see 
what he despises. He will suppress all this degrading ritual, but 
he will have a look at it first and enjoy the spectacle. 

That is precisely what brings the treprméreia, what sets in 
motion the machinery for his destruction. Of his own free and 
evil choice he walks into the pit. He becomes a really supreme 
example of the type of hero called by Aristotle most proper to 
tragedy. The real tragedy does not lie in the havoc wrought by 
Dionysiac ritual freely and openly indulged in. Wild orgies, 
religious mania, excessive enthusiasm, these no doubt are 
highly dangerous, and it is best to control them. But they 
spring from certain tendencies in human nature; and if a man 
is to cast stones, he should be without sin himself. Pentheus 
is right, no doubt, in regarding it all as bad, and thinking it 
should be suppressed . but the point of the play is rather that if 
a man toys with it himself in secret, and opposes it in public, 
it will probably destroy him—and rightly. 
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HERESIES I. -DI, -DO, -DUM 
By W. F. WITTON 


N most branches of classical study, in the interpretation of history, 

in criticism, whether textual or literary, and most noticeably in archae- 
ology, the present generation knows more than its parents did; that 
a similar advance has not been made in the strictly linguistic studies is 
perhaps due partly to an unexpressed assumption that we already 
know all that we are likely to know about the classical languages, but is 
certainly due even more to a love of tradition for its own sake ; what was 
good enough for Kennedy is good enough for us. 

This attitude of mind is illustrated by the current doctrine regarding 
gerund and gerundive forms, as enunciated in countless ‘Elementary 
Latin Courses’, the main principles of which are: (1) that the gerund is 
a verbal noun, but does not exist in the nominative case; (2) that the 
meaning of ‘Duty’ is inherent in the gerundive, which is used im- 
personally in the neuter when it comes from an intransitive verb; and 
(3) that the gerundive of a transitive verb can, by ‘gerundial attraction’, 
take over the function of the gerund. 

All this is dreadfully confusing, but teachers of Latin go on drilling 
it into their pupils, though they cannot help feeling, if they think 
honestly about the matter, that there is something fishy about the 
business; one recent text-book goes so far as to admit that the real 
relationship between gerund and gerundive may be entirely different, 
but adopts the traditional doctrine as a matter of convenience. That a 
conventional presentation, even if convenient, is preferable to the truth, 
is a principle that is going out of fashion these days: and when the 
convention is difficult and mystifying and the truth simple and satisfying, 
ancestor-worship ceases to be a virtue. 

The truth about -di -do -dum, then, seems to be this. There existed in 
early Latin a verbal noun in -ndum and a verbal adjective, not differing 
much from the participle in meaning, in -ndus. The former is too well 
known to need illustration; the latter has a ghost-like survival in Livy’s 
oriundus and Virgil’s volvenda dies; the competition of the participle and 
the transformation of meaning which it underwent killed it in its original 
force, though it left an abundant offspring in the forms in -cundus and 
-bundus. 

This transformation started when the gerund was used as the subject 
of the verb esse; est nobis pugnandum meant ‘there is fighting for us’, or, 
translating the dative as the familiar dative of the possessor, ‘we have 
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fighting (to do)’, or ‘we have to fight’. Similarly, in a negative clause, 
non est ei credendum meant, literally and exactly, ‘there is no believing 
him’. The meaning of ‘duty’ or ‘possibility’ is not inherent, then, either 
in the gerund or the gerundive, but is derived from the combination of 
the former with the verb esse and the dative case. 

Complications arose when the verbal noun was used in a transitive 
sense. If a Roman wanted to express the idea, ‘I have to write a letter’, 
he simply could not bring himself to say est mihi epistulam scribendum; 
it sounded too much like that dreadful solecism, the accusative case with 
the verb ‘to be’; so he started off, quite naturally, est mihi epistula, and 
finished, quite inevitably, scribenda. I attach great importance to the 
order of the words in such a sentence; the order which I have suggested 
is, I contend, the order which a speaker of Latin would naturally use. 
It may be noted in passing that in the two most frequently quoted 
sentences in which a gerund does govern the accusative case, the accusative 
comes first, and is kept at a safe distance from the verb est. 

A similar awkwardness arose when the oblique cases of the gerund 
were used transitively ; such phrases as ars epistulam scribendi or paratus 
ad urbem servandum were intelligible if you stopped to think them out; 
but in rapid thought a speaker was bound to connect ars with epistulam 
and to say ars epistulae, and to connect ad with urbem; the change from 
the gerund form to the gerundive would then follow automatically. 
Traces of the intermediate stage, where the governed noun has gone over 
to the genitive case but has not yet succeeded in drawing the gerund 
after it, are seen in Cicero’s facultas agrorum latronibus condonandi and in 
the well-known Lucretian line poenarum grave sit soluendi tempus adactum. 

Thus we arrive at the rule that in normal Latin the gerund does not 
govern an accusative unless for the purpose either of retaining the dis- 
tinctive neuter termination, as in aliquid agendo, or to avoid a sequence 
of genitive plurals: consiliorum tuorum cognoscendorum causa was too 
much of a mouthful even for Cicero. 

To sum up, the phenomena of gerund and gerundive can be explained, 
even to beginners, in the following rules: 

(1) The gerund and gerundive are alike in form and in meaning; they 
differ only as noun and adjective; the gerund is used of intransitive 
verbs, the gerundive of transitive. 

(2) There are two meanings common to the gerund and gerundive: 
(a) that of the English verbal noun in -ing; (b) that of the English ‘must’ 
or ‘ought’. With the former meaning they do not occur in the nominative 
case; with the latter, the nominative case, or the accusative in the ac- 
cusative and infinitive construction, is the normal usage. 
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GREEK INSCRIPTIONS 


By MARCUS N. TOD 
V. A recently discovered Attic Sanctuary 


HE inscriptions to which [have called attention in previous 

issues of this journal have all been ‘historical’ in the sense 
that they relate to men whose names are well known to us from 
the literary records of Greece and Rome. But it must constantly 
be borne in mind that, of the many services rendered by in- 
scriptions to classical studies, not the least is that of illuminat- 
ing certain obscure tracts of ancient life, on which the extant 
literature sheds little or no light, and of recalling to our minds 
some of its aspects which we are in danger of overlooking. 
For historical literature tends to concentrate our thought upon 
the city rather than upon the countryside, upon rulers and 
governments to the neglect of the common people, upon wars 
and abnormal occurrences to the exclusion of the everyday 
occupations and interests of the average citizen. And so no 
apology is, I hope, needed if, out of the mass of recent epigra- 
phical discoveries, I select one which, at first sight, can claim 
but little importance, one which, found in an obscure sanctuary, 
records the concerns not of a people but of a parish, and affords 
a glimpse of a local temple, priest and festival, suggesting the 
opportunities of ambition and distinction open to men who, 
maybe, rarely attended the meetings of the Athenian ecclesia 
and played little or no part in the public life of the State. 

On the western coast of Attica, near the modern Vouliag- 
méni, a long headland, now called MeydAo Kafoipi, juts out 
southwards in the form of a peninsula united to the mainland 
by a low, narrow and sandy isthmus. Strabo’s description of 
Attica enables us to identify it unhesitatingly with the ancient 
Cape Zoster. On the isthmus insignificant remains of buildings 
were visible, but attracted no special attention until a group 
of boys belonging to an Athenian orphanage found various 
antiquities on the spot, including several pieces of sculpture 
and the inscription printed below. This led to the scientific 
excavation of the site in 1926 and 1927 under the direction of 
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Dr. K. Kourouniotis, whose full and detailed account of his 
investigations was published in 1930 (’ApxaioAoyixdv AcAtiov, 
xi. 9 ff.). The removal of the covering sand laid bare the walls 
of a small temple, with an altar lying in front of its entrance, 
which faces due east. Around the shrine was a colonnade, the 
peculiarity of which is the fact that its columns were wholly 
disconnected and rested upon no stylobate. 

Within the sanctuary were found, still in situ, three bases 
belonging, to judge by the inscriptions borne by them, to the 
late sixth or early fifth century. In front of the central base was 
found a monolithic table of grey Hymettian marble, 1-20 m. 
long, 0-62 broad and 0-63 m. high, on which, in letters deli- 
cately engraved, is the inscription: 

“ESo€ev “Ayvdbeos eltrev MoAvotp[aros], 
lepevs yevdpevos Tot Zwortiipos, KaAds Kal e[U]oeBdds 
Kal tot Geot tiv lepewowvny, [Aijav 
oxevaxKev TO lepdv, Kal cy GApata Kexdopunkev peta Tdv 
Kal Adyous Tijs ErripeAcias EScoxev Tois UTrép ToUTwV 
ovv Etraivéoot Tov lepta Tot 
Xappavrifou ‘AAaika, Kal orepavddcan Sqvns oTepaven evoeBelas 
Kai Erraivéca Kai alpebévtas pet’ els érripé- 
10 Asiav fepo Kal otepavica Exactov avtév Sdovns OedSoTov 
“AAaita, Aloxéav DiAnpipou “AAaita, Zoxpérou ‘AAaita, ‘Ayvi- 
av MeAnoiou St Td Kal els Td lepdv Tod 


6 11 8’ dv Tov Taplav Kal Aoyicacban Tois 
“Adcueis “Adcueis 
15 TloAvotperrov Tous aipeBévtas 


The letter-forms indicate a date about the middle, or in the 
second half of the fourth century B.c., but the table itself may 
well be earlier than that time. I make only one alteration in the 
text given by Dr. Kourouniotis, who remarks that the reading 
is certain. In 1. 11 he reads Atoyéas, a name which he rightly 
describes as ‘curious’: whether his eyes have deceived him or 
whether the engraver accidentally omitted the cross-bar of the 
first letter I cannot say, but I have no hesitation in writing 
Aicyéos. Further, I think that, despite the slight difference of 
spelling, we may identify this Aescheas with the . . . xias 
®iAnpigov who occurs in a list of demesmen of Halae selected 
about the middle of the fourth century to supervise the con- 
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GREEK INSCRIPTIONS 177 
struction of a statue of Aphrodite and crowned by their fellow- 
demesmen for the faithful discharge of their duties (J.G. ii. 
1208). The same list also contains the names [Q¢6]Sotos QecnttyTou 
and [Q¢d]BouAos GcoSétov, probably members of the same family 
as the Theodotus mentioned in |. 10 of our inscription. 

The text speaks for itself and demands but little comment. 
It is a resolution of the demesmen of Halae, probably Halae 
Aexonides in the Cecropid tribe rather than Halae Araphenides 
in the Aegeid tribe, imitating closely in its formulae the con- 
temporary decrees of the state, bestowing praise and a laurel 
crown upon one of their number, Polystratus, priest of Apollo 
Zoster, for the worthy discharge of the duties of his office and 
for the eager zeal he had shown in the recent repair of the 
temple, for his adornment of its statues, his superintendence 
of the traditional sacrifice offered at the festival of the Zosteria 
and the submission of the relevant accounts to the demesmen. 
Similar honours are also decreed to the four members of the 
committee which had been appointed to assist the priest in 
the administration of the temple. Finally, it is resolved that 
the decree be engraved and set up in the temple of Apollo, 
and that the treasurer of the deme pay the expense incurred 
and debit it to the deme accounts. 

The Zosteria, a festival celebrated, probably near this altar 
and sanctuary, in honour of Apollo Zoster, or Zosterios, is 
mentioned nowhere else in literature or inscriptions. The name 
is associated with the legend of the birth of Apollo. Leto, it 
was believed, loosed her girdle here on the Attic coast as te€opévn 
and was conducted thence by Athena Pronoia to Delos, where 
Apollo was born. Pausanias (i. 31. 1) speaks of altars of 
Apollo, Artemis, Leto and Athena as standing near the shore 
at this spot, and Stephanus of Byzantium refers to the 
sacrifices offered to Leto, Artemis and Apollo Zoster, which 
may be those over which Polystratus presided. 

Our inscription, then, not only enriches Attic heortology 
with a new festival, but also helps to make more vivid for us 
the picture of the intense and varied life of the Attic country 
parish, with its church and its vicar, its renovation-scheme, its 


churchwardens, its parochial meetings and its votes of thanks. 
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VERSION 


BRUTUs. It must be by his death: and, for my part, 


I know no personal cause to spurn at him, 
But for the general. He would be crowned: 
How that might change his nature, there ’s the question: 
It is the bright day that brings forth the adder ; 
And that craves wary walking. Crown him ?—that! 
And then, I grant, we put a sting in him, 
That at his will he may do danger with. 
The abuse of greatness is when it disjoins 
Remorse from power; and, to speak truth of Caesar, 
I have not known when his affections sway’d 
More than his reason. But ’tis a common proof 
That lowliness is young ambition’s ladder, 
Whereto the climber-upward turns his face; 
But when he once attains the upmost round, 
He then unto the ladder turns his back, 
Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees 
By which he did ascend. So Caesar may: 
Then, lest he may, prevent. 
SHAKESPEARE, Julius Caesar, Act II, Sc. 1. 


Aci tot Oaveiv viv, Stras Aikny 
tiv’ [Aiav—ov yap éué— 
TrOAEws A” Exerri. At) Kpaiveiv GéAc1, 
dv el Kpartoin, Troi’ &v éxBain tpépav 
AfjAov. &k puydv 2’ Soeis 
Trpds ds Eyeiper 
oUs ToUs PaAizovtas 
Kai At) AiAdvtes EvOeipev av 
KévTpov, péyav KivAuvov, fv 
éxpaivetar yap xaAetrov ypnoToU Kpc&tos 
Av alads ovguyos 
GAA’, OU Trpétrel yap Tov Kaioapa, 
ovK olAa Gupdv yveounv 
oBtvovt’ Eywye’ yetpiois A’ Spas 
TpdTrois AdAou veavicn 
Tipiis Epdovtes KAipaKos Aixny, 
Tis &vaBaiveov Eri, 
el0’, tix’ eis EvnActav 
HAn veoticas t&veo oxorrel, 
gavAas als avijAGe 
lows 6 Kaioap: cipxtéov 

W. HAMILTON. 
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A MONEY-LENDER’S CIRCULAR 


Dear Sir, 

The times are such that the normally substantial man is hard put to 
it for ready cash, and it is useless to ignore the fact that he, wisely enough, 
is reluctant to approach the ordinary lender. The unenviable publicity 
given to the methods of a few is responsible for this. 

My business has been built up by recommendation. It is conducted 
on absolutely straightforward lines, and the principle of ‘small profits 
and quick returns’ which applies to other concerns equally applies to mine. 

I would welcome the opportunity of proving these exceptional claims 
to you, either by post or at an interview. It matters not how large or 
how small the advance you require. Unless your own judgement is 
satisfied that the terms are distinctly moderate, you will not be urged 
to complete. 

Can anything be fairer or more in keeping with clean business 
principles? An inquiry will convince you that what I say I do actually 
accomplish, and you will realize that here at last is the house for which 
you have been seeking. 


CAECILIUS! APELLAE? S.D. 


huiusmodi praesertim temporibus homini alias satis locupleti pecunia 
praesens aegre suppetit; neque vero id infitiari licet quod talis cum 
faeneratore quolibet de medio sumpto agere gravatur. neque iniuria; 
hoc enim ex eo fit, quod perpaucorum negotiandi rationes praeconio 
satis iniucundo vulgatae sunt. 

hoc contra nostrum faenerationis officium per commendationes vendi- 
tatum rationibusque quam apertissimis gestum percrebruit. etenim 
saepenumero commemoratum illud 

visne citos quaestus? quaerere parva decet 

quod ceteri negotiantes usurpare solent, haud minus in nos cadit. 

haec autem quae nobis tam eximia adrogavimus libentissime vel per 
litteras vel conloquio tibi adprobare velimus. utrum magnam an 
parvam pecuniam requiras, nihil ad rem. nisi enim id penitus cognitum 
habueris, nihil his condicionibus iustius esse posse, ut rem transigas 
non ultra hortabimur. 

ecquid igitur aequius, ecquid probe negotiantibus magis congruens? 
sciscitando demum intelleges quae profitemur ea nos re vera exsequi, 
atque hanc adeo illam esse quam pridem desideras societatem. vale. 


N. H. Watts. 


1 Caecilius: a ‘durus faenerator’ of Cicero’s time; see Sen. Ep. 20. 1. 
* ‘credat Iudaeus Apella’, Hor. Sat. i. 5. 100. 
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A CLASSICAL ‘COLLINS’ 
(Catullus XLIV) 


SABINE farm of mine—or else Tiburtine— 
(Those who do not wish to vex yours truly 
Say that you are in the Tibur district, 

Those who do lay any odds you’re Sabine)— 
But whichever your correct address is, 

I have very much enjoyed my visit 

To your rural (not too rural) homestead, 
Where at last I banished from my system 
That confounded cold and influenza 

Which my stomach (for my sins) had caused me, 
And my fondness for luxurious dinners! 

For, to earn a place at Sestius’ table, 

I had read his Plea to bar proceedings 

In the case of Antius V.—someone, 

And the plaguy, poisonous production 

Gave me such a chill, I never left off 
Coughing, till I fled to you for refuge, 

And your nettle-tea and quiet cured me! 
Now I’m well again, I write to thank you 
For your kind remission of my penance; 
And in future, if I ever suffer 

Sestius again to foist upon me 

One of his atrocious compositions, 

I have not a word to say in protest 

If the frigid stuff gives influenza 

—Not to me next time, please, but—to Sestius, 
Who will only ask a friend to dinner 

When she’s read a volume of his rubbish! 


H. RacKHAM 
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TRANSLATIONS 


Martial VII. xiii. 
Dvn Tiburtinis albescere solibus audit 
Antiqui dentis fusca Lycoris ebur, 
Venit in Herculeos colles. Quid Tiburis alti 
Aura valet? Parvo tempore nigra redit. 


‘Gentlemen prefer Blondes’ 
Hearing that the sun of Brighton 
Ancient yellow tusks would whiten, 
Off across the Sussex downs 
Went the brownest of Miss Browns. 
What effect then has the air 
Had upon our would-be-fair? 
Shortly after, on her egress, 

People took her for a negress. 


III. xciv. 


Esse negas coctum leporem poscisque flagella. 
Mavis, Rufe, cocum scindere quam leporem. 


Domestic Economy 
‘This hare’s not done!’ cries Mrs. Bounce 
‘That girl I'll really have to trounce.’ 
She’d gladly skin the cook, I’d swear, 
And yet she’ll never touch a hare. 


V. Ixxvi. 
Profecit poto Mithridates saepe veneno 
Toxica ne possent saeva nocere sibi. 
Tu quoque cavisti cenando tam male semper 
Ne posses umquam, Cinna, perire fame. 


Homoeopathy 
By daily sipping poison Mithridates used to think 
In time he’d make himself immune from any deadly drink. 
And you take like precautions, too, if that’s your daily dinner: 
At least you'll never die of hunger, miserable Cinna. 
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TRANSLATIONS 


Martial VIII. xvi. 
Pistor qui fueras diu, Cypere, 
causas nunc agis et ducena quaeris: 
sed consumis et usque mutuaris. 
a pistore, Cypere, non recedis: 
et panem facis et facis farinam. 


The Loafer 
You, Casey, long a baker, 
Now pleading at the Bar, 
You ask big fees, and spend them, 
You owe too much by far. 
You’re still the baker, Casey, 
The one we used to know, 
You make a good turnover, 
And still you knead the dough. 


II. lviii. 
Pexatus pulchre rides mea, Zoile, trita, 
Sunt haec trita quidem, Zoile, sed mea sunt. 


To Mrs. —— 
Yes, smile, you fur-clad creature! Mine, I own, 
Is worn and darned. However, mine I own. 
T. W. M. 


Anth. Pal. VII. xxii. 
"Hpéy’ Urrép LopoKAtos, 
EpTruzoIs 
Kal TretaAdv travtTn AdAou, Te PIACPPaE 
GurreAos Uypa trépi€ Xevauévn, 
eivexev evettins TrivuTéppovos flv 6 
Movodv G&uprya Kal Xapitov: 


Quietly over the grave of Sophocles, quietly ever 
Creep, sweet ivy, and spread ; flood it for ever with green, 

There may the rose too bloom; there long may the clustering grape-vine 
Flourish and wreathe soft sprays tenderly over his head. 

Wisdom and beauty of speech the Muses and Graces together 

Gave to him; sweet was his song—nay, it was honey itself. 


J.A.F. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the EDITOR, Greece and Rome 


Dear Sir, 

Will you not persuade the writer of the notice of Ritchie’s Fabulae 
Faciles to give the reasons for his statement that hic and hoc are long? 
It should be noted that the macron is used in Fabulae Faciles to indicate 
long vowels, not syllables ‘long by position’, in accordance with general 
practice. It is my understanding that the vowels in hic and hoc are short 
in early Latin, and that the long metrical value of these words in later 
poetry is to be explained on the theory that they were pronounced as if 
written hice and hocc. 

Respectfully yours, 
Joun C. KirTLAND. 


Our Reviewer Writes 

Mr. J. C. Kirtland has done good service in drawing attention to a 
well-established error which I perpetuated in my review of his edition 
of Ritchie’s Fabulae Faciles. The z in the pronoun hic is marked long in 
Lewis and Short’s Dictionary, in Kennedy’s Latin Primer and in Gilder- 
sleeve’s Latin Grammar—to mention only three authorities. It should 
of course be marked long or short; Horace ends a hexameter: ‘dicier hic 
est’. Vergil writes ‘hic vir hic est’. So apparently with hoc. 


[The following, we learn, are the facts of the case: 

Originally hic was hi-ce and hdc was hdd-ce. Hi-ce became hic and 
was spelt, pronounced, and scanned as such up to the time of Ennius. 
Héd-ce became hdcc and was always scanned long owing to the two c’s, 
and was spelt and pronounced with the two c’s, the vowel being short, but 
the word being long for purposes of scansion. 

About the time of Ennius hdcc began to be written hoc before con- 
sonants and gradually was invariably so written, whether before 
consonants or vowels, but it continued to be scanned as if it were hocc, in 
other words it was a long syllable with a short internal vowel. 

About the time of Ennius also, hic, apparently through the association 
of hocc, began to be scanned as if it were hicc, and in course of time was 
invariably so scanned. 

The best places to look for an account of the matter are in Sommer’s 
book or in Walde’s etymological dictionary.—Eb.] 


LATIN ACROSTIC 


Hic patriae vires nomenque extendit in armis: 
victum inhonoratum propulit ila foras. 

I. utitur hoc verbo qui vult monstrare quod hic est: 
sic aetas vinum postera significat. 

2. debuit haec miserae morienti adstare sorori: 
post tamen hostili numen in urbe fuit. 

3. hic vidit nati flagrantem in funere barbam, 
temporis anteacti laudibus usque tumens. 

4. quae facit hoc spondet semper parere marito: 
pars solet interior significare locum. 

5. hic gens haec procedit (ut est praepostera), Cacus 
traxit ut Herculeos in cava saxa boves. 

6. pronuba te manet haec crudelis, regia virgo, 
prendere quam flammas crinibus ara videt. 

7. pulverulentus equas hic campo flectit habenis : 
sex tamen e iunctis ultima fine cadit. 

8. nobilis hic quondam Tuscis regnabat in arvis, 
principis et vatis munera bina gerens. 


COMPETITION 


Tue Joint Editor regrets the carelessness which led him to fix an im- 
possible date for the close of the February Competition. Competitors 
are hereby given another chance. 

A prize of half a guinea is offered for an English composition in not 
more than 1,000 words. The subject is either a Roman journey from 
Rome to Athens, or a speech before the Senate in defence of Catiline. 
Competitors must be under 19 years of age on 31 July 1933, by which 
date the composition must reach the Joint Editor at the City of London 
School, E.C. 4. Envelopes must be marked ‘Essay’. The winning 
composition, if good enough, will be printed in the November number. 
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SOLUTION TO LATIN CROSSWORD PUZZLE 


Naso 
'MIATE Nii PSPMIE,A 
EIMIA 
IMIAILILFOIN| 1 Ss 
Pela 
HIEININIAPLINISITIAINIB 
it ATDIOTNIAIN| DIO 

NOTES 

Across. 

1. Trist. iv. 10. 22. 26. Luc. vi. 1192. . Fast. iv. 422. 
14. Icarus. 27. Fast. iv. 440. . Fast. iv. 291. 
22. A.A. i. 541. 31. Fast. iii. 497. . Timeo, 

Down. 

2. A. A. i. 8. 16 and 24. Fast. iv. 31. Pallas, Met. vii. 500 

4. Cf. also Hamlet. 20. Fast. iv. 439. Met. viii. 6. 

sand 7. Trist.iv. 10.12. 23. Fast. v.21. . Midas. 

8. Met. viii. 588. 28. Ex Pont. iii. 2. 85. . Epastus 

9. Sui divo ... Ovidius. 32. Am. iii.6.59 (Salmo- 49. Am. ii. viii. 17 
12. A. A. iii. 612. nis). 


REVIEWS 


A History of Later Greek Literature from the Death of Alexander in 323 B.C. to 


the Death of Justinian in a.D. 565. By F. A. Wricut. London: Routledge, 
1932. Pp. xi+416. 18s. 


To treat the history of later Greek literature, both pagan and Christian, over 
a period of nearly goo years in a book of this size demands considerable 
courage. Such a work can hardly satisfy the specialist and it may easily, if 
overloaded with detail, fail to attract the general reader. Professor Wright 
has, however, attempted to supply the want of such a book in English, and is 
to be congratulated on the result. 

The book is divided into three parts, entitled Alexandria, Rome, and 
Byzantium. Clearness of arrangement and a just sense of proportion mark 
the treatment throughout. Old favourites like Theocritus and Plutarch are 
not allowed to crowd out the less known scientists, rhetoricians, novelists, and 
apologists. New Testament writers receive their due as achieving ‘lucid 
narrative, close reasoning, and impassioned poetry in a living tongue’. Every 
author of importance is illustrated by a specimen of his work in translation, 
and these quotations are almost always happily chosen and interesting in 
themselves. Professor Wright’s style never flags, and one gets the impression 
that he enjoyed writing the book. 

It is a pity that the price of the book will exclude it from many school 
libraries where it might have been useful both as a book of reference and as an 
introduction to authors not often read in schools. 


Ancient Writing and its In e. By B. L. ULtman (Professor of Latin, 
Univ. of Chicago). London: Longmans, Green & Go., 1932. Pp. 234, 
16 plates. 5s. 

Books and Readers in Ancient Greece and Rome. By Freperic G. KENYON. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1932. Pp. 136, g illust. 5s. 


It is a happy accident that these two books should have been published at the 
same time: Professor Ullman’s covers a vast field, of interest to all students of 
literature and history, from the Semitic origins of the alphabet, showing its 
developments through Greece and Rome and the scripts of the Middle Ages to 
the invention of printing and the modern period. It contains a vast amount 
of information, rigorously condensed especially in the earlier chapters, 
but written in rather a dull style and difficult to refer to quickly through 
lack of an index. The plates are an admirable addition and really do illustrate 
the text. Sir Frederic Kenyon’s book is conspicuous for the literary qual- 
ities which the other lacks: in it he discusses the extent of reading in Greece 
and Rome, and the evolution of the book in its present form from papyrus 
roll to codex. Much of his information is quite new and his authoritative 
details of papyrus and other manuscripts are extraordinarily interesting, 
and valuable for textual criticism. It is very clearly a book for the school 
library. 
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Socrates. By A. E. Taytor. London: Peter Davies, Ltd., 1932. Pp. 182, 
frontispiece. 53. 

Before and After Socrates. By F. M. Cornrorp. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1932. Pp. 113. 4s. 6d. 


Professor Taylor’s biography is based upon the well-founded assumption that 
the account of the life and character of Socrates as presented in Plato is a 
true historical record further confirmed by Xenophon in spite of the limita- 
tions and comparative lack of insight of the Memorabilia. After a brief 
introductory chapter in support of his main thesis, the author deals with the 
earlier life of Socrates before the War and the birth of Plato, years for which 
our account must be less complete and less authoritative than for the later 
period which he describes, when the philosopher had passed from his scientific 
interests to his search for fundamental values in morals. He concludes with 
a condensed and abruptly ending review of the thought of Socrates. His 
account of the earlier years is a skilful synthesis of information from several 
sources, while for the later period he uses the Apology as illustrating the 
development and climax of Socrates’ philosophic pilgrimage. It is thus possible 
to see a full-length portrait of the man without losing sight of the developed 
philosopher and, unlike other works, we find our interest concentrated on the 
real subject of the biography and not on Plato. 

Professor Cornford’s lectures illustrate the place of Socrates in the evolution 
of Greek thought from the days of the Ionian philosophers to Plato and 
Aristotle: his emphasis, therefore, is not so much on the life of Socrates, for 
which he accepts Plato’s account, as on the part he played in inheriting, and 
discarding, the physical science of Ionia and in influencing one particular 
aspect of the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle. Like Professor Taylor, he 
points out the debt which European thought owes to him as ‘discoverer of the 
soul’ and traces the germ and evolution of the Theory of Forms, down to its 
rejection by Aristotle. He thus deals with one of the most interesting periods 
of philosophy in a lucid way and provides a stimulus and an introduction to 
a more complete study than it was possible to include in these lectures. 


Das Geographische Bild des Alten Italien in Vergils Aeneis (= Philologus, 
Supplementband xxiv, ii). By BERNHARD REHM. Dieterich, Leipzig, 1932. 
Pp. 112. Rm. 7. 


The places and peoples of primitive Italy and Sicily introduced by Virgil into 
his epic are the subject of this learned and well-documented essay, which, if 
somewhat uninspiring, at least provides a very convenient collection of 
pertinent material. By his detailed examination of Virgilian passages in the 
light of ancient and modern scholarship, the author shows, more fully than 
has been done before, that, as geography, the poet’s picture is not always 
consistent either with itself or with ancient evidence, and that, as ethnology, 
much of it simply conforms to a conventional view of primitive man and 
society. But it is for the details, rather than for the rigid demonstration of 
what was already known in a general way, that the book will be valuable; and 
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many readers should find something to interest them in what Mr. Rehm has 
to say e.g. on Numicius, Lavinium, the Aurunci, Pelasgi, and Sicani; on the 
poet’s choice and use of geographical epithets; on the technique of variety in 
catalogues (wherein he is thought to excel Homer); on the literary precedents 
for introducing such material into an epic; on the principles underlying his 
anachronisms. There are also two useful sketch-maps of Latium in the time 
of Aeneas. 


Greek Sculpture and Painting to the End of the Hellenistic Period. By J. D. 
BEAZLEY and BERNARD ASHMOLE. Cambridge: University Press, 1932. 
Pp. 107. 10s. 6d. net. 

This book is a reprint of the chapters on Greek Art in the Cambridge Ancient 
History. Few alterations have been made, but the text has been revised and 
more illustrations have been added. Now there are no less than 248 illustra- 
tions placed in a section to themselves at the end of the book. They are all 
beautifully clear and have been selected to give the most comprehensive view 
of the subject possible. It is hardly necessary to add that the reading matter 
is marked by knowledge and sanity of outlook. The authors are not concerned 
to make out a case for any particular school, and they have not lost their heads 
at the attack of the modern school of art criticism and its formidable termi- 
nology. Every page can be understood by thelayman. Altogether an admirable 
book and indispensable to the school library, where it will be read with profit 
not merely by the classical side. 


Plautus and Terence. By Gitpert Norwoop. Harrap (‘Our Debt to Greece 
and Rome’ Series), 1932. 5s. net. 

A brightly written book full of hard knocks. Professor Norwood considers 
it to be his duty to speak out, since a great deal of arrant nonsense has been 
written about both dramatists. His case is that with the exception of the 
Mercator, which is an admirable translation of a lost play by Philemon, 
Plautus as a dramatist is beneath contempt. He has a boisterous sense of fun 
and can occasionally sketch out a good scene, as for instance the drunken 
scene in the Mostellaria, but he is entirely lacking in all the higher arts which 
mark the dramatist—plot construction, development of character, inevitability 
of solution. Terence, on the other hand, does not owe nearly so much to his 
Greek originals as is usually supposed. He was trying the impossible task of 
giving the Roman audience something it did not want, real comedy instead 
of mere buffoonery. In his short life he showed marked improvement in 
technique, and made more than one real contribution to the art of comedy 
writing. The book should be read at any rate for the gusto with which the 
argument is unrolled and for the scores of brilliantly apposite quotations. 


The Odyssey of Homer. Translated by J. W. MackaiL. Oxford: University 
Press. Pp. x+513. 18s. net. 

This is a welcome reprint in one volume of Dr. Mackail’s translation of the 

Odyssey into the metre of Fitzgerald’s version of Omar Khayyam. Its merits 
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are by now well known. That it is scholarly goes without saying, but it may 
yet be questioned whether the form is the one most suitable to the original. 
It is perhaps only an accident that the Greek epics are put in verse at all; 
verse was the recognized vehicle for narrative at the time when they were 
compiled. The first narrative of similar scope in English literature is Malory’s 
Le Morte Arthur, which suggests perhaps that prose akin to that of Malory 
would more adequately convey to us the effect of the Iliad and the Odyssey upon 
their ancient readers. But in spite of this, Dr. Mackail’s translation, although 
it strains out the strength and diminishes the rapidity of the original, retains, 
as perhaps no others do, the music and the delicacy. 


Virgil’s Troy. By W. F. J. Knicut, M.a. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1932. 

Pp. 154. 45. 6d. 

This volume is the latest of the excellent series of Virgilian Studies. The 
author deals with the Second Book of the Aeneid which he has studied very 
patiently, and which he is ready to explain, even to expound. His chapter 
upon ‘the poetry’ will interest all who like to see their bard under a high- 
powered lens; the writer of this review dislikes such systematic botanizing 
on the laurelled grave of the great, much preferring greatly the criticism of 
writing which annoyed Socrates, and even Mr. Knight L.imself 
blows strangely cold to his own warm breaths when he writes in another 
chapter (what we think is quite true): ‘A great part, in fact, of Virgil’s 
creative process happened in some unconscious part of his mind.’ With- 
out venturing to subscribe to the magnificent audacity of that ‘in fact’, we 
find the later hypothesis both more credible and less repellent than the 
first, in which the poet sits in a workshop of homodynes and heterodynes 
laboriously plotting his textures and his balance, and his ‘sequences of simple 
predications’. 

The chapters upon the events and elisions are much less effusive, and 
probably sounder; we welcome the apparatus of documented fact much more 
than that spate of appreciations into which the currents of modern criticism 
are so apt to be exaggerated. The book shows great industry and considerable 
erudition, but we doubt whether it will send many readers to the Second Book 
of Virgil. The writer’s sincerity has led to his interspersing his text with 
arithmetical references to notes at the end of the book so often that the gaze 
is bewildered, and the reader takes his eye off the text, which, as the world 
knows, is a fatal thing in any sport. 


Gibbon. By G. M. Younc. London: Peter Davies, 1932. Pp. 182, frontis- 
piece. 5. 

Peter Davies have done well to add to the biographies already published a 

life of Gibbon. Mr. Young has made good use of the Journals, the Auto- 

biography, and the Letters which furnish the biographer with abundant 

material. We see Gibbon as the unwilling student at Westminster and 
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Magdalen, as the temporary convert to Roman Catholicism, as a bold but 
undisciplined student of the Classics and as the thwarted lover of Suzanne. 

Mr. Young has placed Gibbon as the founder with William Robertson 
(1721-93) of modern English historical writing. With his stately sentences 
and mingled epigram, his sharp verdicts and sonorous judgements, Gibbon 
shows the way to Macaulay and Hallam. His use of material was perhaps not 
scientific when judged by the standards of nineteenth-century German 
scholarship; he least of all historians could have been exonerated by Lord 
Acton from the charge of partiality; his venomous attacks on established 
religion would never have been tolerated in the Rome of Augustus which 
he admired so greatly. Yet the Decline and Fall remains when corrected by 
the erudition of the late Professor Bury a work for all time. Historians of 
to-day who lose their force in the impartial weighing of stores of matter, and 
biographers who interpret documents in the light of their own prejudices 
can alike look for lessons to Edward Gibbon. 

Mr. Young has given us a study as interesting as the silhouette which 
forms the frontispiece of the book. Those who know Gibbon’s fierce denuncia- 
tion will wonder at the gentle figure here portrayed. Those who know not 
this master of the English tongue will hasten to read at least the first Two 
Chapters. 


A Selection of Greek Historical Inscriptions (to the end of the Fifth Century 
B.c.). Ed. Marcus N. Top, M.a., F.B.A. Mr. Humphrey Milford, Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1933. Pp. xx+-256. 12s. 6d. 


The importance of epigraphy even to the beginner in Ancient History is 
every day more clearly recognized. Fifty years ago E. L. Hicks published his 
Manual; then came the celebrated ‘Hicks and Hill’. Now, in the third 
generation, in direct descent from these two, long out of print, Mr. Tod brings 
forth another scion. He has done the work with characteristic order and 
thoroughness. None has done more to emphasize the importance of epigraphy, 
and none has done more practical work of encouragement. 

The new work inevitably invites comparison with ‘H. and H.’ It contains 
96 inscriptions for the years 700-404 B.c.: ‘H. and H.’ gave us 165 for the 
period 700-323 B.c. Mr. Tod’s scale is, therefore, slightly larger; that is all 
to the good. He promises us a second collection—and excites our cupidity. 
The method adopted is that of ‘H. and H.’: each section provides a description 
of the stone or bronze, with a brief bibliography; the text; and a commentary 
full of those illuminating details that make Ancient History live. 

One must be so grateful for a work like this, excellently produced and easy 
to handle, that to question the value of quota lists for any but the specialist in 
Greek finance seems a mere cavil. But they are not inordinately represented. 

A word of advice to the neophyte: do not wait for your university tutor’s 
advice to buy this work; and if your schoolmaster can find no time for epi- 
graphy (he rarely can) con it in secret. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Greek History, Antiquities, and Literature. By A. Petriz, M.A. Oxford: 
University Press, 1932. Pp. 160, 33 illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


Gow’s indispensable Companion to School Classics was rather an unattractive book and 
needed some enlargement and bringing up to date. This introduction fulfils that 
purpose by treating almost every imaginable phase of Greek life with admirable 
illustrations—but no index, surely necessary for quick reference. One could have 
spared a little of the political history for a fuller treatment of literature and philosophy 
and a brief notice of what Sicily and Egypt did for the Greek World. 


Epirus: a Study in Greek Constitutional Development. By G. N. Cross. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1932. Pp. 137. 6s. 

Epirus is not usually associated with constitutions and this essay (which won the 

Prince Consort Prize) has a rather misleading sub-title. The writer has spun out his 

rather scanty material, given a long account of the career of Pyrrhus and added several 

appendices on minute points of chronology: a work for the specialist in Hellenistic politics. 


Greek Cities. By P. A. Hutton. London: J. M. Dent, 1932. Pp. 25+64 
full-page illustrations. ros. 6d. 


A brief account of a journey through Greece, written in a high-falutin’ self-conscious 
style, which lapses into sentimentality; the many photographs are of varying merit, 
but they are largely spoilt by the dull shade of brown in which they are all produced 
and the blurring of detail in the landscapes. 


The Oresteia of Aeschylus. Text with Translation by J. T. SHepparp. Cam- 
bridge: Bowes and Bowes, 1933. Pp. 169. 3s. 6d. 


This book contains the Greek text of the three plays as performed at Cambridge in 
February 1933, and a verse translation facing it; the value for the money is excellent 
for some extra critical work has been done on the text, while the English version is one 
specially prepared for the occasion. It is marked by the happy combination of high 
spirit and sound scholarship so characteristic of Mr. Sheppard’s work and for an ad- 
vanced form would provide admirable reading. 


Vox Graeca; der hellenistische Mensch. Leipzig, 1932. Pp. 123-++15 plates. 
M. 4.60. 

This is an enterprising Greek reading-book on very interesting lines: it contains 
extracts from Theophrastus, Menander, Theocritus, Herondas, and Polybius, with 
selections from third- and second-century epigrams and from papyri. It breaks com- 
pletely new ground for the majority of younger scholars, and its adoption would 
introduce them to very interesting fields. If any school is lucky enough to combine 
German with Greek, the introductions and notes will provide admirable practice. 
Something on the same lines in English might well be attempted. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
[This notice does not preclude the possibility of later review.] 
The Contribution of Ancient Greece to Modern Life. By G. Lowes DickINsoNn. 
London: Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1932. Pp. 32. 15. and 2s. 
Cicero. By TENNEY FRANK. [The Hertz Trust Lecture on a Master Mind.] 


British Academy publication. London: Humphrey Milford, 1932. Pp. 26. 
1s. 6d. 


192 BOOKS RECEIVED 

Introduction to Caesar: De Bello Gallico II. By C. F. C. Letts, B.a. (Selected 
and graded extracts). Cambridge: University Press, 1932. Pp. 87, 1 plate. 
1s. gd. 

Das Antike Syrakus; eine historisch-archdologische Untersuchung. By Knup 
Fasricius. Klio, Beiheft XXVIII. Leipzig; Dieterich’sche Verlagsbuch- 
handlung, 1932. Pp. 29, 21 illustrations, 1 plan. M. 4.20. 

Everyday Things in Classical Greece. By M. & C. H. B. QUENNELL. London: 
B. T. Batsford, Ltd., 1932. Pp. 144, 83 illustrations, &c. 8s. 

Out of the Past of Greece and Rome. By M. I. Rostovrzerr. London: 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1932. Pp. 129. ‘115. 6d. 

The Cambridge Ancient History. Vol. ix. The Roman Republic, 133-44 B.c. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1932. Pp. 1023 and tables. 37s. 6d. 

Ancient Education and its Meaning to Us. By J. F. Dosson, M.A. London: 
G. G. Harrap & Co. Ltd., 1932. Pp. 205. 55. 

Greek Astronomy. By Sir T. L. Heatu, F.R.s. London: Dent, 1932. Pp. 
lv+192. 55. 

A History of the Roman Republic. By C. E. Roprnson. London: Methuen 
& Co., 1932. Pp. xi+471, 14 maps. 6s. 


Sappho; thr Ruf und Ruhm bei der Nachwelt. By Horst Ripicer. Leipzig: 
Dieterich’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1933. Pp. 203. M. 6.60. 


La Catoptromancie grecque et ses derivés. By A. Detatre. Liége, 1932. 
Pp. 220, 13 plates. 


M. Tulli Ciceronis pro M. Caelio oratio. Edited by R. G. AUSTIN, M.A. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1933. Pp. xvii+-131. 4s. 6d. 


Aeschylus, Prometheus Bound. By G. THOMSON, M.A. Edited with Introduc- 


tion, Commentary, and Translation. Cambridge University Press, 1932. 
Pp. 184. 12s. 6d. 


Greece and the Aegean. By E. A. GARDNER and S. Casson. London: Harrap, 
1933. Pp. 254, 33 illustrations, 4 maps. 7s. 6d. 


The Old Gods (Renderings from Lucretius and the Greek Lyrics). By Denis 
Turner. London: Besant & Co., 1932. Pp. 63. 3s. 6d. 


Latin for Today: Second Course. Edited by F. Date, M.a. London: Ginn 
& Co., 1933. Pp. 444, maps and illustrations. 4s. 6d. 

Foreshadowing and Suspense in the Epics of Homer, Apollonius and Vergil. 
By G. E. DuckwortH. Princeton (London, Mr. Humphrey Milford), 
1933- Pp. 135. 9s. 
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This edition, limited to 250 copies, is the only annotated one now in print. 
THE 


ELEGIES OF PROPERTIUS 


IN A RECONDITIONED TEXT WITH A RENDERING IN VERSE 
AND A COMMENTARY 


by Seymour G. Tremenheere 


-.» bold and ingenious reconditioning of the text. ... There can be nothing but admira- 
tion for the skill with which he renders the Latin of Propertius into pure, graceful, and 
idiomatic English... much of novelty and interest in the Commentary he has provided— 
Mr. Tremenheere is to be warmly congratulated.’—Harold Dale (Scholar of Balliol, Fellow 
of New College, Winner of the Hereford, Craven, Ireland and Derby Scholarships) in the 
* Sunday Times’. 

‘A most valuable new edition of Propertius. . .. The editor has so arranged the lines that 
each elegy is a complete and self-contained whole ... every couplet finds an appropriate 
place ... admirably ingenious verse translation.’—D. O. Malcolm (1st Class Honours in 
Classical Moderations and Greats, Fellow of All Souls) in the ‘ Observer’. 


Second edition, revised and corrected. 
DEMY 8vo. 21s. NET 


Simpk1n Marsua Lrp. Stationers’ Hall Court, London, E.C. 4 


CLASSICAL BOOKS 


TO BUY AND SELL 


WE HAVE a department which specializes in the supply of New 
and Second-hand Classical Books, both English and Foreign. 
Catalogues are frequently issued and sent post free. We make a special 
feature of advising our clients of important new Publications. Will you 
let us know your interests, so that we may send you both our catalogues 
and announcements? 

We are at all times prepared to buy good second-hand classical books, 
especially the following :—Cambridge Ancient History (set or separate 
vols.); Aristotle, Metaphysics, 2 vols., ed. Ross; The Dialogues of Plato, 
5 vols., translated Jowett; P/ato, 2 vols., Oxford India Paper edition; 
Ritter and Preller, Historiae Philosophiae Graecae, editio nona; Loeb 
Classical Library, any vols.; Pinzdar, 2 vols., ed. Billson; Smythe, 
Greek Melic Poets; Aeschylus, translated Headlam; Lucretius, 2 vols., 
ed. Masson; Thucydides, ed. Grundy; and all important Dictionaries 
and Grammars. 


W. HEFFER & SONS LIMITED 
3 & 4 PETTY CURY, CAMBRIDGE 
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Works sy A. F. MURISON =: 


THE ODES OF PINDAR 
RENDERED IN ENGLISH VERSE 


10s. 6d. net 


‘While keeping very close to the text, this translator manages 
to find a form of English verse that gives much of the exaltation 
and heroic beauty of the original. These English stanzas come 
as near as may be to suggesting the immeasurable sweep of the 
Pindaric wing.’—Everyman. 


. @ new version is welcome, and Mr. Murison has made an 
iene job of it—considering Pindar’s many obscure passages 
and other difficulties—and has captured much of the lilting ~— 
of the original.’—¥ohn o’London’s Weekly. 


THE BUCOLICS AND 
GEORGICS OF VERGIL 


RENDERED IN ENGLISH HEXAMETERS 7s. 6d. net 


‘In his first aim (faithful rendering) Professor Murison has 
succeeded to admiration. Few of those who have essayed to 
translate Vergil, even into English prose, have been so loyal not 
only to the general sense but to the implication of each individual 
word. And in this undoubtedly he is tremendously assisted by 
(his second aim) the use of the hexameter.’ 

Aberdeen Press and Journal. 


HORACE 


RENDERED IN ENGLISH VERSE 12s. 6d. net 


* Excellent reading both for the classical scholars and for 
(others). ... The translations of “‘Non omnis moriar” (the 
thirtieth Ode of the third book) is a fine poem and finely 
represents in stirring English verse the great poet’s eternal 
monument. ... Professor Murison’s daring attempt to make 
Horace “ours” will not be forgotten.’ 


Professor J. E. G. bE MONTMORENCY in 
Contemporary Review. 


SCHILLER’S WALLENSTEIN 
A DRAMATIC POEM 
RENDERED IN ENGLISH VERSE 12s. 6d. net 


‘A fine and robust version—a boon not only for students of 
German literature, but also for those of the literature of the 
drama in general.’—Scotsman. 
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